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MACMONNIES’S STATUE OF GENERAL SLOCUM 


The Borough of Brooklyn is to be enriched by a statue of General Henry W. Slocum—the work of Frederick MacMonnies. General Slocum 
was a veteran of the civil war, participating in the battles of Bull Run, Antietam, Gettysburg, etc., and in 
Sherman’s march to the sea. His home was in Brooklyn, where he died in 1894 
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COMMENT 


Prince Henry, the brother of the Kaiser, is coming 
to us for a formal visit, and Miss Alice Roosevelt, the 
daughter of the President, is to christen the Kaiser’s 
yacht. There is something very straightforward and 
wise in this genial navy brother of William coming 
to the United States and this pretty christening of a 
pleasure-yacht. We ventured to suggest a couple of 
weeks ago that there might be three reasons at least 
for newspaper talk regarding matters existing be- 
tween the United States and Germany, but that there 
was absolutely no cause for war, nor yet for the cloud 
of war. The situation has not changed in fourteen 
days, and yet the entire population of the United 
States is as pleased as can be over the action of the 
Emperor. It is a good move. The Emperor casts about 
to hit on something outside of sugar and meat and 
fruit and Venezuela that should shut up the patriotic 
mud-slinging of his nation. He discovers his yacht 
on our American ways just nearing completion. The 
very thing! <A festal occasion — sport — friendly 
rivalry, which have done so much to bring England and 
America together. And with the tact of a great man 
—for brother William is a great man and no mistake 
—he asks the First Daughter of the Land to help him 
name her. Everybody is pleased. It is a graceful com- 
pliment. Then he picks out Henry the sailor, the pop- 
war Prince of the father-land, and sends him over to 
dine and wine and be jovial and pleasant—and we are 
all pleased—nonestly pleased. We love to entertain. 
We'll give him a good time. We’ll line the street, and 
say “Hoch der Kaiser” honestly. For the Kaiser 
has chosen an Imperial way of saying to us: “ My 
friends across the sea, we may try to beat you, and 
we may get a little mad when you send everything we 
need to us, instead of letting us make our own things 
at home, but I want you to understand that that is 
only business. When it comes to friendship of citizen 
to citizen, man to man, Emperor to President—why, 
Lord love you, business can’t disturb that!” And 
the war-cloud has already dropped below the horizon. 








It is well for one of the Kaiser’s importance to the 
human machine to emerge from the dark recesses of 
a medixval dream into the bright sunshine of the 
glorious present, and we felicitate him upon his 
awakening. and Uncle Sam as well upon being, seem- 
ingly, the chap who has tapped upon his Majesty’s 
door and started him upon the business of the day. 
The invitation to Miss Roosevelt to christen the 
Kaiser’s yacht was an achievement in tactful courtesy 
which we all appreciate, and the sending of his bro- 
ther, Prince Henry, to represent his Imperial self 
at the ceremony, next to coming himself, is about 
as tine a manifestation of friendliness as could be 
conceived. We suspect, too, that the Kaiser was 
guided by another most worthy motive in his selection 
of Prince Henry as his special envoy. The Emperor 
has the dramatie instinet highly developed, und he 
appreciates the value of contrasts. It is highly prob- 
able that he recalls, as do the rest of us, another oc- 
casion upon which his well-beloved brother went forth 
to de his bidding. He doubtless remembers a certain 
notable speech made by himself to his princely rela- 
tive prior to the sailing of the latter in command 
ot a German fleet bound for Chinese waters, in which 
the Emperer, the Prince, and the Creator formed a 
trinity bound together by a community of interest 
that if disturbed was calculated to stagger humanity. 
It was such a speech as put heart into the makers of 
guns, fear into the souls of the enemies of Teutonia, 
and inspired the Czar—or it is so believed—-with the 
notion that a universal disarmament might prove a 
profitable experrment for the nations of earth to try. 
It was as if some feudal lord of ancient days had 
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risen up from his tomb to voice his sentiments and 
enunciate his principles, and men and women every- 
where, reading the Kaiser’s speech, rushed to the 
calendars to see if we really were living in the nine- 
teenth and not the twelfth century. And now—what 
a marvellous change has come over the speech-maker 
of that day, and how better could he show the trans- 
formation and reformation of his ways than by again 
sending forth the brother, then carrying his flaming 
sword, now bearing in one hand the olive branch of 
peace, and with the other outstretched to grasp in lov- 
ing amity that of his neighbor across the sea! 





A most significant change is here, and a most wel- 
come one, for, stripped of his armor, wearing gloves, 
and eschewing gauntlets, his brow unobscured by the 
helmet of war, the Kaiser is still a commanding figure 
among men—a gentieman of great ability, potent for 
good if he but direct his energies along lines of real 
worth, and likable in his personality. The whole 
world is interested in him. We fancy he would have 
won fame and fortune had he been born to the home- 
spun, instead of to the purple, and if it be the fact, 
as we suspect, that his attempts at fraternization with 
a nation which stands for all that is opposed to his 


‘past pretensions are due to a New-Year’s resolve te 


put aside the trappings of Bellona for the garb which 
most becomes a twentieth-century leader of men, 
he and we and all the world besides are the gainers. 
The world needs statesmen of constructive quality in 
these strenuous days, rather than boys playing at 
war, and there is no lack of evidence that the Kaiser 
can be the former, if he only tries, as easily as the 
latter. If we mistake not, he has begun to make the 
effort, and we wish him success. 


Naturally great preparations are being made in all 
quarters fer the entertainment of Prince Henry, and 
precedents are being eagerly looked up by those upon 
whom the responsibility for his reception and treat- 
ment while here rests. The incident and its at- 
tendant requirements send the mind into a _ retro- 
spect of many years. The last notable visit of this 
nature, excluding that of the Princess Eulalie and 
the Duke of Veragua, who came by invitation, and 
not upon the initiation of their own government, was 
that of the Grand- Duke Alexis in 1871. Prior to 
that was the visit of the then Prince of Wales, now 
Edward VII., in 1860. Both of these royal person- 
ages were accorded high honors, and in a way pecul- 
iar to our social conditions at the time. The Prince 
and Grand-Duke were made central figures of mas- 
sive military parades. They were escorted to their 
respective headquarters with all the pomp and 
pageantry the State and municipal authorities had 
at their command, and brilliant balls were given in 
their honor at the Academy of Music, to which the 
general public were admitted as spectators. The vis- 
itors became themselves a part of a great public dis- 
play, and almost from the beginning to the end of their 
sojourn were themselves on parade. New York’s spe- 
cial attractions for their edification were police and 
firemen’s parades—indeed, whatever we had to show, 
and whatever thing that especially appealed to our 
own civic pride, was trotted out for the royal inspec- 
tion. We shall watch with much interest to see in 
what respects the ideas of the reception committees 
of 1902 differ from those of 1860 and 1871. Will the 
various bands of our militia regiments, for instance, 
turn out to serenade Prince Henry as they serenaded 
Albert Edward and Alexis, or has the good old sere- 
nade gone out of fashion with the troubadours and 
wandering minstrels of other ages? Will any colonel 
of a New York regiment feel it his duty to call upon 
Prince Henry. as the notorious Jim Fisk, then colonel 
of the Ninth, called upon Duke Alexis? Are we to 
have a grand ball at the Metropolitan Opera House 
for his Royal Highness, with a Governor’s daughter 
specially appointed to lead the dance as his partner? 
Or shall we evince the more cosmopolitan spirit that 
has come over us socially, and treat the distinguished 
guest with the cold formality with which, in his own 
land, he is most familiar? We imagine the Grand- 
Duke and the Prince of Wales enjoyed themselves 
hugely when they came to us, for the reason that we 
entertained them in our own way. greeted them so 
cordially that they must have believed we were glad 
to see them, and treated them to a series of social 
novelties which, we fancy, they have not yet forgotten. 
It remains to be seen whether equal pleasure will 
come to Prince Henry, whether he will find us so 
naively interesting as did his royal predecessors, and 
whether by adopting some of the advanced methods 
of the older societies we do not seem at least appre- 
ciably to diminish the cordiality of our welcome. 
The affairs of bygone days were spontaneous out- 
bursts of a warm-hearted people to distinguished 
visitors. That of the near future may lose some of 
its intrinsic charm by the greater formality and so- 
cial reserve which have come upon us. 


Signor Marconi has been dined and wined by the 
Electrical Engineers, and has made a curious speech. 
That this young Italian is entitled to the highest 
praise no one questions. He has done a great and 
practical work. He has passed all his competitors, 
and the latter are neither few nor shy. He has, in 
fact. been contending with some of the keenest minds 
in two continents, though it is to be remarked that 


the American continent is a little weak in the scale, 
All this is fairly weil known, and there seems no like- 
lihood that the distinguished young inventor will have 
less than the fullest meed of praise. The danger is 
probably the other way. When a big thing is done, the 
public likes to dramatize some central and picturesque 
figure, and make the whole play turn round the star. 
Among actors there is a disease known as a weak- 
ness for the middle of the stage, well in front. It 
would seem as if, in the glare of recent publicity, 
Signor Marconi has caught a little of this infection. 


At the annual dinner of the Engineers, where he was 
guest, Signor Marconi, among other things, said: 

“T desire to say in this presence that I have built 
very greatly on the work of my predecessors, and [ 
wish to mention Maxwell, Lord Kelvin, Professor 
Henry, Professor Hertz, Professor A. G. Bell.” 

This is downright disingenuous. Signor Marconi is 
not ignorant of the history of wireless telegraphy; of 
it he might say, “ All of which I saw, and a part of 
which I was.” The names of the men who, far more 
than he himself, have made his recent triumph possi- 
ble, are known to him, all. Why, then, are the real 
workers, to whom he is indebted, passed in silence, 
and others, to whom he owes little—in one case no- 
thing—set in large view? 


The existence of electric waves was predicted by 
Maxwell in 1864. They were actually discovered by 
Hertz in 1887. But neither Maxwell nor Hertz ever 
dreamed of utilizing these new oscillations to transmit 
signals. That idea came first in view with the dis- 
covery of the delicate coherer by Professor Branly of 
Paris. Yet even he failed to catch sight of its tre- 
mendous possibilities. It was Professor Lodge of Liv- 
erpool who appears to have been the first, and it was 
he who rigged up the little tapper, or decoherer, which 
makes it easy to spell out words on a tape, just as 
with an ordinary Mérse instrument. Professor Bose, 
the Hindu savant, also contributed his share. Per- 
haps he was the first to actually send a signal. The 
form of the sender, or oscillator, which Signor Marconi 
uses was devised by his countryman, Professor Righi. 
The idea of “tuning” two instruments to work in 
unison, so that they will respond to no others, of 
which Marconi makes much, is, again, due to Professor 
Lodge, who gave it its name, “syntony.” Why are 
all of these names left out? Is the young man un- 
willing to divide his honors? And what, pray, has 
Professor Henry, who died before the Hertz waves 
were known, to do with the case? Or Lord Kelvin, 
who has contributed practically nothing to the sub- 
ject? And if Professor Bell is to be mentioned, be- 
cause he invented the telephone, why not Morse, who 
devised the key which Marconi employs to send his 
signals? 


The simple truth is that Signor Marconi is not a 
discoverer in this field. He has done nothing but 
put together, and apply, other people’s inventions and 
ideas. This in itself was a fine piece of work, and 
it is not belittling him in the least to tell exactly 
what he has done. He has had courage, patience, ex- 
treme ingenuity, and he has won. Kamschatka and 
Cathay echo his fame. It would have marked him as 
a larger man had he been honest with his public, and 
given to his co-workers and his predecessors the credit 
which is their due. 

Edwin A. Abbey, than whom none is more com- 
petent to speak words of sound advice to American 
art students, struck out from the shoulder the other 
day in the course of a newspaper interview. He 
said there are now more than 2000 American stu- 
dents in Paris, a large proportion having means so 
limited that they have to be helped home, and that 
many of them are girls from the West, from whom the 
grime and crime and worse of the Latin Quarter had 
been hidden by the false glamour surrounding it. 
Mr. Abbey’s trenchant words concerning the suffer- 
ings and disappointments and heartaches of too many 
American art students should act as a warning, espe- 
cially to ambitious girls, who frequently act on im- 
pulse, and who, upon reaching the Latin Quarter, 
find that not one in 5000 has the physical strength 
necessary for the battle for success in art. But Mr. 


‘Abbey is not accustomed to criticise without offer- 


ing a remedy. And he suggests the establishment of 
a splendidly equipped art-school in this. country, where 
students could work as well as if they lived abroad. 
It is a sound suggestion, coming from one -of the 
greatest and most authoritative of living artists, him- 
self a sound man, a man of lofty ideals, and an ad- 
mirable example of the highest type of American. For 
these reasons we think Mr. Abbey’s suggestion will 
be heeded. Surely there ought to be some one in the 
United States willing to furnish the necessary money 
for endowing such an institution, which would not 
only provide instruction and equipments for art- 
workers, but which would also give to our country 
a certain prestige now lacking, and, incidentally, 
cause to be remembered for generations to come the 
name and fame of the generous donor. Paris is a 
wonderful city, and we may like to read in fiction 
of the romance of the Latin Quarter. But when it 
comes to sending there our daughters and sisters and 
sons—well, those of us familiar with its sordid sur- 
roundings, its misery, its endless temptations, would 











a good deal rather have them at work nearer home— 
within easy reach of the honor and protection that 
it implies and guarantees. 


The Nicaragua Canal bill now goes to the Senate, 
and the proposition of the Panama Company is being 
considered by. the Committee on Interoceanic Ca- 
nals. Senator Morgan is chairman of this com- 
mittee, which, as at present composed, is by no means 
a Nicaragua Canal committee. Senator Hanna, for 
example, is known to favor a third, a tunnel route 
at Darien. Mr. Morgan, who seems to have been in 
extremely bad temper all winter, and to have scented 
the defeat of his pet project, has brought shame upon 
the committee by his treatment of M. Lampré, the sec- 
retary of the French company. Instead of inviting 
M. Lampré to appear before the committee, he sub- 
penaed him, and when he got him in his presence brow- 
beat him as a district attorney might browbeat a 
criminal on the witness-stand. He told M. Lampré 
that he did not believe that his companygcould trans- 
fer a good title; that he suspected that work on the 
Panama Canal had been started up as a blackmailing 
operation on the Nicaragua route; and, finally, that 
he would not give 3714 cents for it. The other mem- 
bers of the committee have done their best to assuage 
the wounded feelings of the sensitive Frenchman, but 
they cannot do away with the fact that the representa- 
tive of the French company has been grossly insulted 
by Mr. Morgan. He came here to offer to sell the 
Panama property to this government at its own price. 
Admiral Walker, on making public this offer, said that 
it was all that he could desire; that the French com- 
pany’s title was perfect, and that the right to sell 
was undoubted. Mr. Morgan’s brutality is absolutely 
inexcusable in the light of what has happened, and 
iseonly explicable by the assumption that he is exas- 
perated by the strength of the case against him. Not- 
withstanding his declarations that the Panama offer 
only confirms him in his opposition to that route, the 
chances now are that the choice of routes will be left 
to the President, and that the Walker commission will 
recommend the selection of the Panama route. 

An effort was made to amend the bill in the House 
by authorizing the President to choose between the 
two routes, but not the slightest concession was made 
to business sense or prudence. The whole affair was 
disgraceful to the House, and ought to show clearly 
to the country that the House of Representatives, for 
the moment, has ceased to be a legislative body. The 
debate was not worthy to be called discussion; it was 
a series of ejaculations and personal opinions unsus- 
tained by evidence or argument. All but two of the 
many who declared themselves in favor of the Panama 
route, or of the Morris amendment, or of referring 
back the bill in order to consider the offer of the 
Panama Company, voted, nevertheless, for the Hep- 
burn Nicaragua bill. They were told to do so by the 
hierarchy on the ground that the Senate was intend- 
ing to consider the measure and the new proposition 
carefully and thoroughly. It follows, apparently, that 
when the Senate is intending to consider a measure, 
the duty of the House is simply to shout aye or no, 
and to get the bill over to the other body as speedily 
as possible. If this were to go on, the House might 
as well follow the example of the Democratic party 
and go out of business. Of course its abdication is 
temporary, and it will some-day reassert its constitu- 
tional power: but in the mean time it is a useless or- 
ganization except for the important purpose of origi- 
nating money bills. 





The scope and extent of the appropriations that 
will be made at the present session of Congress are 
pretty definitely settled. A very large expenditure is 
to be authorized for river and harbor improvements. 
The total of this appropriation is likely to amount 
to $60,000,000. ‘There was no river and harbor bill 
last year. The House declined to accede to some of 
the Senate amendments, especially to one which was 
intended to inaugurate the undertaking of the work 
of irrigation. This being stricken out of the bill, the 
cpposition of Senator Carter, of Montana, was aroused, 
and he succeeded in talking the bill to death in the 
last hours of the session. The bill for increasing the 
navy also failed, because, so it is said, the ship-yards 
of the country were so busy building vessels for the 
merchant marine that they were unable to take any 
government contracts. This throws a strong side-light 
on the contention that the ship-builders of this coun- 
try need a subsidy and protection from foreign com- 
petition. This year Congress will probably authorize 
$15,000,000 worth of new battle-ships. To these sums 
is likely to be added something for the construction 


of an Isthmian canal, and something for a Pacific 
cable. The amount to be appropriated for the canal 


depends, of course, upon the route which is chosen. If 
the Nicaraguan route be taken, the sum to be expended 
the first year will probably be $10,000,000; if the 
Panama route prevail, $40,000,000 will be needed at 
once for the purchase of the French company’s prop- 
erty. There is some opinion, however, in favor of a 
new issue of bonds for canal purposes, on the ground 
that this generation ought not to be called upon to 
pay what will be entirely enjoyed by subsequent gen- 
erations. 

The President has appointed Oscar S. Straus as 
the suecessor of Benjamin Harrison on the Court 
of Arbitration, created under the provisions of the 
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Hague Conference. Mr. Straus’s new duties are not 
likely to be onerous, for not only has the court never 
assembled, but the only attempt to set it at work, in 
the matter of the South-African war, was unsuccess- 
ful, and probably years will elapse before it will have 
an opportunity to exercise its functions. Still, the 
mere fact of the court’s existence is a sign of a cer- 
tain degree of international health, and so long as 
it exists its character should be maintained. Mr. 
Straus has won an enviable place both as a diplomat 
and as a writer on international law, and his selee- 
tion is a good one. He was once a Democrat, and was 
appointed minister to Turkey by Mr. Cleveland during 
his first term as President. When he returned home 
his departure was a cause of regret to all American 
citizens living under the Sultan’s rule, for Mr. Straus 
had unquestionably been, up to that time, the most 
efficient representative at the Sublime Porte. He 
has not voted with his old party sinee Bryanism vic- 
timized it, although he is too much of a free-trader 
to be a Republican. Mr. McKinley prevailed upon 
him, against his will, to take the Turkish mission a 
second time, and Mr. Straus accepted the trust and 
accomplished his object, which was the collection of 
the moneys due to American missionaries as dam- 
ages for their property destroyed by the Turkish troops 
in the Armenian massacres. 





When Mr. Gorman resumes his seat in the Senate 
on March 4, 1903, the Democrats will possess again 
an astute leader, who, on questions of floor tac- 
tics, is always more than a match for most of his op- 
ponents. Whether any good will come to the party 
from this return of the leader is a question. Mr. Gor- 
man calls himself a Democrat, and is dependent on 
that party for his public career. Moreover, he has 
rendered services in the past to the national organ- 
ization which have entitled him to its gratitude. He 
is, however, much more in agreement with the Re- 
publicans than with the Democrats on economic and 
financial questions. The tariff question, apparently, 
is bound to come up. and Mr. Gorman is much more 
of a protectionist than some Republicans, as, for ex- 
ample, Senator Quarles, of Wisconsin. But if the 
Democrats are not to oppose the Republican party 
on the tariff question, on what domestic issue are 
they to contend for the supremacy? They say they 
have abandoned silver, and Mr. Gorman is for the 
single gold standard. Probably this is true, notwith- 
standing Mr. Brvan’s recent assertion to the con- 
trary before the Harvard students. In a word, Mr. 
Gorman’s return seems to postpone still further that 
much looked-for and longed-for party of opposition. 


Senator Hoar has raised the Philippine question 
once more in the Senate, and has offered a resolution 
providing for the appointment of a special committee 
of seven Senators to examine and report into the 
conduct of the war in the Philippine Islands, the 
administration of the government there, and the con- 
dition and character of the inhabitants. Mr. Hoar 
wants some facts settled which are now in dispute, 
such as, for example, the character of Aguinaldo; 
the question, much in dispute, whether the Filipinos 
were or were not promised their independence; who 
began the war; what is the truth about the stories 
constantly coming from the Philippines as to the char- 
acter of the war which we are waging there; what dif- 
ficulties have occurred between Governor Taft and 
General Chaffee, between the military and the civil 
power. All these are questions whose answers will 
be written in history, and it will be well for the gov- 
ernment to prepare the material for the future his- 
torian, as the French government has done with ref- 
erence to its own history. At any rate, it is certain, 
from the short discussion which followed, that the 
vexed question is to be reopened at the present session. 
Mr. Lodge, who is chairman of the Committee on the 
Philippines, asked that the resolution go to that 
committee, saying that Governor Taft would soon 
arrive in this country, and would certainly appear be- 
fore the committee. At Mr. Hoar’s request, however, 
the resolution’ was permitted to lie on the table, 
and the Democrats gave notice that they would make 
speeches on it. In other words, we may expect a 
season of anti-imperialism as a feature of the win- 
ter’s attractions at Washington. 





The President is to be congratulated upon his se- 
lection of Captain Clark and General Wilson to rep- 
resent the Navy and Army respectively at the coro- 
nation of Edward VII. Both these officers are deserv- 
ing of the highest honors, and each represents a type 
of American manhood which will inevitably reflect 
credit upon this country. Captain Clark’s fame as 
commander of the Oregon has of course preceded him, 
and while it is to be regretted that he cannot go to 
London as Vice-Admiral, he will doubtless find after 
he gets there that he stands in no need of the dis- 
tinction, since the solid merit of his achievements 
will prove all-sufficient to give him the rating among 
men that he deserves. General Wilson, too, through 
his record, will receive the ungrudging honors of those 
with whom he comes into contact in London. His 
service in the civil war, for which he was brevetted 
a Major-General, is not unfamiliar to the soldiery of 
other lands, and his later missions in Porto Rico, 
and especially in China, have given him an enviable 
reputation in countries other than his own. President 


Roosevelt could not possibly have made a better se- 
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lection than these two sturdy Americans. The ap- 
pointment of Mr. Whitelaw Reid as Special Ambassa- 
dor is, of course, unexceptionable. 


Republics were always given to making more of 
monarchies than monarchies of republics, and our rep- 
resentation by a special embassy at the coronation of 
King Edward VII. is not out of the order of history. 
But several questions concerning the event will oceur 
to the thoughtful observer. Now that we have be- 
come a world-power, and are no longer a hermit-crab 
in the international swim, is it not time that we should 


expect an exchange of such civilities? If Mr. Roose- 
velt should be re-elected, or some other citizen should 
be chosen our next President, will it not be fit for 


England to send a special embassy, with a complete 
outfit of admirals and generals, to represent her at 
his inauguration’ If not, why not? Is it not time, 
too, that republics should begin making something 
of one another? It is now rather late for us to send 
a special embassy to honor the inauguration of Pres- 
ident Loubet of France, but there is a President of 
Switzerland elected every year, whose inauguration we 
might properly recognize in some such way; and there 
are presidents more or convulsively installed 
throughout Spanish and Portuguese America who 
have logically the same right to a little attention 
from us that the King of Great Britain has. It will 
not do to answer that they are unimportant powers; 
for all nations are equal before international equity 
and courtesy, if not international law. It might be 
more reasonably urged that presidents are chosen so 
often that a perpetual special embassy could alone keep 
up with their inaugurations; but this is an objection, 
that the monarchies could apply to our own case, with 
the same risk of wounding our self-national sensibilities. 
Besides, kings being mortal—they really are mortal. 
little as we are coming to think it—they may die 
after their coronations as rapidly as presidents are 
elected. Apparently this matter has not been fully 
thought out yet. 


less 


A correspondent of one of the daily newspapers, sign- 
ing himself “ Englishman,” asserts that the Ameri- 
can people and the American press make themselves 
ridiculous by ridiculing the pomp and ceremonial that 
is to be a part of the coronation of the King of Eng- 
land. He alleges that it makes little difference how 
good a ruler a king may be, we are too hide-bound in 
our republicanism to admit it—and he alleges falsely. 
The American people, on the contrary, are almost 
anomalous in their attitude toward pomp, pageantry, 
and kings. but we want these things kept where they 
belong. We love the pomp and pageantry of the cir- 
cus and of the playhouse. We flock in countless num- 
bers to witness a spectacular display of any kind, 
whether it be the pomp of militaristic splendor with 
which a home-coming public servant is made to feel 
welcome, or the pageantry of a Christmas play, with its 
wondrous settings, its lavishness of tinsel, and its 
sheer gorgeousness as a thing to be seen by the eye. 
Ceremonial that is impressive and significant finds 
no lack of appreciation among us, but it must be 
impressive, and it must mean something beyond that 
which lies on the surface. And as for kings, we have 
no disrespect for kings. Quite the reverse. We look 
with undisguised admiration upon the constitutional 
monarch who governs his subjects wisely and well. 
Nowhere in all the world was there ever manifested 
a greater admiration and respect for the virtues of 
the late Queen of England than in our own borders. 
The subjects of Great Britain themselves were not a 
whit more mindful of the greatness of that gracious 
woman than were the scoffing republicans who have 
been falsely indicted, and it is doubtful if there is in 
the whole realm of Germany a son of Teutonia who 
will more quickly applaud the virtues of the Kaiser, 
when he manifests them, than the American citizen, 
whe looks first upon the man and his character, and 
afterwards upon his title. If we do not exalt a man 
because he is a prince of the royal blood, neither do 
we blame him for what he cannot help, until by some 
act that is reprehensible he incurs our contempt. The 
fact is that the American habit is to judge all men 
from the standard of their manhood, uninfluenced by 
rank, title, or lofty office. Such kings as are worthy 
to be set down as men receive our instant and cordial 
recognition, our ungrudging applause. Those who 
fail to measure up to that standard fall by the way- 
side, and are treated accordingly. 

It seems but yesterday that Horace Elisha Scudder, 
who died in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on the 11th 
of January, received from Princeton University, on 
the occasion of the celebration of its one-hundred-and- 
fiftieth anniversary, the degree of Doctor of Letters. 
This honor was most fitly bestowed, being only the 
outward sign of a distinction already won and proper 
to the man who for nearly forty years had been pre- 
eminently a man of letters. The phrase applies to 
him more pertinently perhaps than to any other lit- 
erary American of his generation. As a writer he 
early made for himself a distinct place in stories for 
children, disclosing that rare delicacy of faney and 
feeling which was in his personal life and in all his 
relations a compelling charm, so that no man was ever 
more beloved by all who had the happiness of his 
acquaintance. But it is chiefly as a capable editor 
of the Atlantic Monthly and of many literary works, 
as a genial and well-equipped essayist and critic, and 
as a biographer, that he will always be remembered 
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in the world of letters. His last work, the Life of 
James Russell Lowell, published only a few weeks be- 
fore his death, was a labor of love, engaging his best 
energies, and will stand not only as the most finished 
of his literary productions, but as a model of biog- 
raphy. 


The election of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler to the 
presidency of Columbia University gives the utmost 
satisfaction to all the friends of that institution, who 
know what a potent factor in the educational world 
Dr. Butler has become. ‘The new president is still a 
young man as years go, but in achievement he ranks 
among the patriarchs. From the earliest beginnings of 
his professional career he has been a man of indom- 
itable energy, full of initiative. cogent in argument. 
scholarly of mind, and of an executive force which pe- 
culiarly fits kim for the varied functions of his new 
office. The modern university is not only an academic 
institution, but is a business concern of no small 
magnitude as well, and properly to direct its forces 
se as to serve all of its varied interests requires an 
unusual combination of intellectual attainment, phys- 
ical energy, and sound business sense. All of these 
qualifications Dr. Butler possesses to an eminent de- 
gree, and the trustees have shown great sagacity in 


choosing him for the highest honor they can confer. 
It is an added gratification to the sons of Columbia 


that the university bas not had to go outside of the 
ranks of her alumni to find a successor worthy of such 
eatlier presidents as Frederick A. P. Barnard and 
Seth Low. Under Dr. Butler’s guidance there is no 
eause for fear that the university will not fulfil the 
brilliant destiny which her friends and graduates have 
prophesied. 


Out of the Northwest comes the voice of James J. 
Hill again—the man of that great and fertile portion 
of the earth. It appears that at a meeting of grain 
and cattle growers the other day in Fargo, North 
Dakota, he took the opportunity to say some things 
in his large, honest way, the pith of which was that 
his hearers should “remember that whatever helps 
you helps the railroad, and whatever hurts you or 
restricts. your growth restricts the growth of the rail- 
road serving you. We will always prosper together, 
or be poor together.” It has been said a hundred 
times, but it can be said again, that James J. Hill, 
from the time he was “ working on the railway ” to 
the present moment, when he is working on_ prob- 
lems bigger than many a monarch ever thought of 
attempting. has, while working for himself, made the 
Northwest. Everything was there, to be sure, except 
inhabitants and a way of getting in and out. He 
made his werk transportation. He built railroads; 
he absorbed other railreads; he reduced rates as wages 
rose, until now rates are lower and wages higher 
than anywhere else in the world; and now he is tak- 
ing the elements, like iron, from the earth in Ohio, 
all along the line, and delivering them anywhere, as 
far as Japan, by means of one system. He did not do 
it all himself; others helped; but he is the general, 
and to him belongs the credit. Is it possible, after 
all this and at such a late day, that James J. Hill is 
trying to hoedwink the Northwest for its ill and his 
own good? The man is not so made. He has money 
enough. His ambition is to develop. “ Twenty-five 
years ago it was supposed that competition was neces+ 
sary to reduce rates. I think that we have shown in 
the Northwest that without competition rates have 
been reduced faster than anywhere else in the coun- 
try. This, more than anything else, has doubled the 
price of your iands in a few years.” This conception 
of large problems. this demand for the survival of the 
fittest in railroads, this insistence on the efficacy 
of organization of railway systems 2s better than the 
competition of different lines to reduce rates and im- 
prove facilities, is not only a puzzle for economists, 
but. according to report, it is at this moment puzzling 
the Governors of the States of the Northwest and 
others in authority. There are two sides, of course, 
but who shall say at the moment which is right and 
best for that country while Mr. Hill goes on doing 
what he is doing now? 


Mr. Frederick William MacMonnies, one of the 
leading sculptors of the world, born an American, 
has just come home to live and work in his 
native land. After seventeen years’ residence in 
Paris, it would be natural to suspect a man of Pari- 
sian leanings. Not so with Mr. MacMonnies. “I have 
come back because | am homesick,” said he. One must 
go. in his opinion, to the hot-bed of his art or his 
profession, werk there a long time, always studying, 
and “then with the training of years in the best 
school let the man return to his own country arl 
apply what he has learned to its needs. The possi- 
bilities in this country for sculpture are magnificent. 
I can’t imagine anything finer. There is a splendid, 
unmistakable movement in the United States toward 
having all that is beautiful and true. Some of the 
finest things in the world’s sculpture have been called 
forth by patriotism. There are no people in the world 
so patriotic as the Americans.” That does not sound 
as if the American nation was composed of money- 
grabbers and stock- brokers alone. When we can 
remind ourselves of Abbey and Sargent and MacMon- 
nies, and know they are all Americans wherever they 
may be, and when every now and then one or the 


other speaks thus of the outlook—Mr. Abbey yester- 
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day, Mr. MacMonnies to-day, Mr. Sargent or some one 
else to-morrow—then there is much to be said of the 
future of American arts. These men have sought the 
best place to learn, and they come home from time 
to time to do work in their own land. It was not so 
a quarter or half a century ago. It is so to-day, and 
George Meredith was right when he said that soon— 
in twenty-five, in fifty years—the centre of créative 
art would be in America. Even if Boston did not like 
Mr. MacMonnies’ “ Bacchante,” it is a work of great 
art. And so was the fountain at Chicago, and so is 
the equestrian statue of General Slocum, soon to be 
set up in Brooklyn. So, let us hope, will be many 
more pieces of sculpture from the clay of the newly 
returned American. 


On the 6th of January last one hundred and twenty- 
five members and guests of the Boston Authors’ Club 
met for a Twelfth-night frolic. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, the president of the club, presided, and Colonel 
T. W. Higginson and Mr. Bliss Perry seem to have 
contributed the most interesting tilt at arms. Mr. 
Perry ventured to affirm that the fame of Edgar Allan 
Poe is no more secure than that of any other Amer- 
ican author, from which he drew the conclusion that 
the author who is an artist and nothing more is sure 
of an ultimate just award by posterity, if not by his 
contemporaries. Colonel Higginson, who at bottom 
is a reformer and moralist, while not denying the 
sureness of due place being accorded to the artist in 
due time, insisted, when his turn came to speak—or 
rather frolic—that the “imperturbable judgment of 
the record of the British Museum’s most-read poets 
showed that Tennyson, Longfellow, Lowell, and Whit- 
tier preceded Poe in favor”; and he proceeded to 
argue that popular favor has always gone, and 
always will go, out to poets who have moral pur- 
pose and a purity of life, as well as a measure of 
art. “The strong and popular men are those in 
whom both life and art are combined in highest 
purity.” he said. There spoke the wise man. It 
may be that scoffing outsiders claim that Boston is 
not what it used to be in literature. If a town will 
so far handicap itself in 1850 as to create a group like 
Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell, ‘Emerson, and Whittier, 
it cannot expect to be taken into account as a liter- 
ary centre unless its group of 1900 equals or exceeds 
that of 1850. Yet now and then the good old town 
wakes a moment, and a Colonel Higginson says some- 
thing simple and right that holds us all up while 
we count ten, and wonder whether, after all, we have 
many “strong and popular men in whom life and art 
are combined in highest purity.” 


The Baltimore Sun, a journal of influence in its 
oWn sphere, states that good manners are in a state 
of decadence. Men are less deferential to women than 
they were a generation or two ago, and the Sun thinks 
“that the habit of rudeness is growing.” The critic 
continues as follows: 


In the North it has become simply brutal. In 
New York if a man surrenders his seat in a street car 
to a woman every one in the car knows at once that 
he is from the South. Occasionally, however, one 
meets a Southern man in, say, New York, who has 
imbibed the notion that it is the thing to exhibit in- 
difference to women. On the streets and in all pub- 
lic places men take advantage of their superior brute 
strength to jostle and hustle women out of their 
way, te rush ahead of them, and to deprive them of 
their rights. It is a trite remark to say that the de- 
crease in politeness to women means simply a de- 
crease in civilization. It matters not how a people 
may advance in wealth and revel in luxuries, no mat- 
ter what the veneer may be, a people who mistreat 
women are lacking in true civilization, and assimilate 
themselves with the savage tribes of mankind. 


After reading the above it would be pertinent to ask 
how long since the editor of the Sun visited New York 
city, and to question whether at that time he pene- 
trated further into the precincts of New York than 
Coney Island, for, as a matter of fact, considering the 
cosmopolitan character of its citizenship, considering 
its ceaseless activity and the hurry and rush of busi- 
ness life, there is no city in the world where a woman 
may come and go with less disrespect shown and more 
courtesy and consideration offered to her than in New 
York. To say that courtesy toward the fair sex in the 
city of New York is the stamp of Southern birth is an 
amusing conceit -which may reasonably be expected 
from one who has never ventured out of the State 
ot Maryland, but to indict a community upon a mere 
intellectual vagary, even when it is re-enforced by a 
natural pride of birth, is not fair, and suggests not 
so much that our good manners are on the down 
track as that the sense of justice in at least one 
Southern mind is sadly warped. The women of this 
section do not complain of the treatment they receive 
from the men, and their readiness to appear upon the 
public thoroughfares, to patronize the theatres, to 
dine at the hotels, to shop, te drive, is a pretty clear 
indication that they have no fear of the tendency 
this quixotic cavalier from Baltimore so naively 
laments. 


As might have been anticipated, the State Legis- 
lature is beginning to take cognizance of the auto- 
mobile question. The discussion that has been going 
on ‘or some time, wherever the automobile has ap- 
peared, as to the maximum of proper speed upon pub- 





lic highways, is bearing fruit in the restiveness of 
Senators and Assemblymen, and, as usual, the ro. 
strictive measures that are suggested are unneces. 
sarily drastic in their provisions. Senator Cocks, joy 
instance, of Nassau County, proposes an act which 
imposes heavy fines, and in default of these impris- 
onment, for offenders who, “ within city, town, or yil- 
lage limits,” exceed a speed of seven miles an hour— 
an absurdity on the face of it, which is not compen- 
sated for by the allowance of twenty miles an hoy 
in the few remaining portions of the State not under 
the jurisdiction of city, town, or village authoritics. 
As a matter ci fact, this is not a fit subject for Stare 
legislation at all. It is rather the business of those 
who make and unmake municipal ordinances, of super- 
visors of counties, of trustees of villages, of any levis- 
lative body that has within its control the policing of 
highways, and upon whom rests the responsibility for 
their safety. The man on the spot is the best jude, 
in a matter of this sort, of what is proper and what is 
not in his own vicinity, and any general law which 
the State might place upon the statute-books would 
inevitably work injustice, woulc be resented and open- 
ly violated. The offences of the automobilists «re 
unquestionably great, but it is fair to assume that 
this is in part due to the novelty of the sport, not to 
any intentional violation of the rights of others. Such 
an evil will in time correct itself, especially if {he 
offenders themselves have it borne in upon their minds 
that they are guilty of wrong-doing. If we were te 
find among the automobilists an open and organized 
defiance of the proprieties there might be some reason 
for radically restrictive measures, but we do not find 
such a condition. On the contrary, there is a con- 
certed effort in the various automobile clubs in this 
and other sections of the country to work from within 
the necessary reforms, and just as the League of Amer- 
ican Wheelmen has succeeded in regulating the ways 
of the bicyelers, once considered a menace to public 
safety. so as to remove from them the stigma under 
which they rested, so is it fair to assume that the 
automobile clubs will suceced in their efforts to bring 
about a reformation of intolerable conditions. 


The only useful purpose such proposed legislation 
as Senator Cocks offers can serve is to bring to the 
mind of the automobilist a realizing sense of the seri- 
ousness of the question. The sport is an exhilarating 
one, is healthful, and in every way worthy of the 
devotion of those who can afford it. Those who pur- 
sue it can best prove their devotion to its interests 
by so comporting themselves that its blessings will be 
recognized, and that the elements of danger and nui- 
sance that enter into it will be altogether obliterated. 
The attitude of the automobile clubs toward the ques- 
tion is an almost absolute guarantee that before long 
reasons for complaint against their diversion will be- 
come specific and not general. 


The Hon. Patrick A. Collins, as every one knows, 
has recently been elected Mayor of Boston. Senatoi 
Hoar, just before, referred to the Celtic race as “ the 
mint in the julep.” This was during an address he 
made to an organization of young Roman Catholics, 
chiefly Trish. Hence in the election many people 
looked forward with fear to a very large admixture 
of mint in the municipal julep during Mayor Collins’s 
term of office. But his inaugural message is as sober 
and matter-of-fact a Saxon document as that of any 
of his Brahmin-caste Puritan predecessors. In it he 
not only makes it clear that Boston has gone so far 
in the extension of municipal adornment, sanitation, 
and education that her indebtedness per capita sur- 
passes that of most American cities, but he intimates 
that expenditures have reached such a point that a 
searching investigation of the city’s methods of ad- 
ministering its housekeeping affairs must be under- 
taken, to discover, if possible, the source of leakage 
and waste. And the point to be noted is that already 
an expert student of municipal accounts has been as- 
signed the task, and not a committee of the munici- 
pal legislature. to which, in days not so very remote 
in our municipal history, the task would surely have 
been given. This recognition by Mayor Collins of 
the expert so early in his administration is a welcome 


sign. It may be mint, but it smells like good mint. 
The attitude of our legislators towards certain 


aspects of the tariff laws is well illustrated by an 
incident which occurred recently. An official of the 
New York Custom House, hearing that a prominent 
citizen had purchased a valuable painting, announced 
with gusto the very large sum which the ‘unfortunate 
owner would be compelled to pay as duty before the 
painting could be brought within the sacred precincts 
of the United States. The humor of the matter is that 
this duty is supposedly for the protection and benefit of 
American artists, whereas, in reality, it effects quite 
the opposite result, depriving them of the invaluable 
education which would obtain from a study of the great 
masters of art, unless the artist can afford to visit 
the galleries of Europe. Raphael’s “ Madonna of Co- 
lonni,” the above-mentioned painting, as well as sev- 
eral examples of the work of Van Dyck, Rubens, and 
Rembrandt, is retained in London on account of this 
prohibitive tariff, and, as their owner is merely th 
most conspicuous of a number of men in a like situ- 
ation, the loss to the public at large is more easily 
imagined than expressed. Possibly some modifica- 
tion of the existing law will eventually be devised 














whereby valuable works of art may be admitted free 
of duty, with the proviso that they be placed on 
exhibition during a certain period each year. 

Now comes Herr Hermann Klein, singing - teacher 
and musical critic, a Teuton of the Teutons, to teach 
Americans how to speak English. He admits that 
the people of the United States have good voices, but 
insists that they do not pronounce their language 
correctly, either when they sing or when they talk. 
German is a phonetic language. Can it be that Herr 
Klein thinks he can induce the Americans to give 
the sounds which the characters on the printed page 
indicate? If he could do that, he would make every 
foreigner bent on the study of English his life-long 
debtor. No more would the earnest student from 
Berlin or Paris struggle with “ cough” and “ rough,” 
and the other linguistic absurdities. Herr Klein may 
have in mind the founding of a school of the universal 
American speech, in which he would combine the 
Yankee twang, the Southern lisp, and the strange jar- 
gon of the plains. There is room for a language which 
every American, no matter from what part. of the 
country he may come, will be able to comprehend. 
There is an interesting and important task for Herr 
Klein to essay. If he succeeds he may acquire several 
more university degrees. Then he might return to 
his own land and teach German to the natives of 
Prussia, Wiirtemberg, and Bavaria. 

To the lack of outside interest in speculation must 
be attributed the relapse of the stock-market into the 
tiresome monotony of “ professionalism.” This means 
that in the absence of the public from the Street, and, 
coincidently, of the disinclination of the strong inter- 
ests to engage in aggressive operations for the rise 
at the moment, current transactions in the stock-mar- 
ket have been almost entirely the result of the in- 
ability of professional traders to abstain from specu- 
lating daily. Obviously, men whose business life con- 
sists of a struggle to catch elusive “eighths” and 
“quarters” are more keenly susceptible to all man- 
ner of developments, announcements, and rumors than 
the public, which is apt to be slow in acting upon such 
matters, or than the really strong market interests, 
who always base their operations, broadly, upon gen- 
eral conditions. The absence of outside buying must 
not be interpreted as an indication of distrust or ap- 
prehension so much as a reflection of speculative apa- 
thy logical enough owing to the dearth of picturesque 
stimuli. Business is good, but it is no better than it 
has been; neither is the outlook any brighter than it 
was months ago. The bull factors, in other words, are 
the same as when security values were lower, so that 
if business is goed, it can be said that so also are 
prices high. So also are there some uncertainties 
that tend to act as a deterrent to fresh ventures. The 
professional element, as is its wont, has magnified 
every stock-market incident, and to its buying and 
selling of stocks have been due such fluctuations as 
have occurred. 











A New Society Prophet 


A distinguished American statesman, who was then 
a brilliant young literary man, once said (or perhaps 
being human said more than once) that there is no- 
thing easier than to found a new religion or to get 
into good society. Whether this is as true of new 
religions now as it was when it was first said, we 
have very little doubt, but under instruction from 
the latest prophet of that polite mystery we are in- 
clined to believe that good society is more difficult of 
access than it was when the distinguished statesman 
was a brilliant young literary man. The new prophet 
is not quite explicit as to why this should be so, 
but prophets were always rather orphic, and we must 
do the best we can in reducing his message to exact 
terms for ourselves. 

As nearly as we can make it out, neither money 
nor family will fully qualify one for good society in 
New York, and genius is not that passport here 
which Mr. Depew would have us believe it is in Lon- 
don. Genius, in fact, is out of it to stay, and it re- 
quires money in high degree, with family in some de- 
gree, to get into good society, as we know it, or do 
not know it. The one thing certain is that Newport 
is the portal to New York society, and except a man 
or woman come by that gate, he or she does not enter. 
“Since Newport is the centre of fashionable life in 
America,” said the prophet, speaking through a re- 
porter, as prophets do, nowadays, “I think that the 
supreme test of one’s social standing is to be found in 
the fact that they move in the Newport set. If 
they don’t, they are not eligible to my list.” After 
that, the prophet began to hedge, as prophets will, 
and to declare that though he had many friends in 
polite society, he would not of his own knowledge 
presume to determine who were and who were not in 
fashionable society. He frankly said that he was “ not 
ass enough to consider himself the successor of his late 
friend Ward MeAllister;” but we do not know why 
he should have said this; it seems to. be disclaiming 
too much; and at any rate he went on to mention 
people fitted by their peculiar gifts, graces, riches, and 
descents to bear the rule they do in good society, and 
other people who, wanting these in their peculiar 
combination, were nat even the subjects of those 
social sovereigns. He admitted that some of them 
were in the course of naturalization; they had, so to 
speak, taken out their first papers, and in about as 
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many years as it requires an Italian peasant to be- 
come an American citizen, would have the right to a 
seat among the scorners. 

The prophet named names with a freedom which we 
may disappoint him in refusing to use with respect 
to himself, and he was naturally more interesting in 
specifying those who were out, er had not yet quite 
got in, than in acknowledging those who had long 
since arrived. Financiers of the greatest eminence, 
millionaires of incalculable wealth; people whose fam- 
ily trees are of the bulk and height of the Yosemite 
redwoods, were mentioned as not being, or hardly be- 
ing, in good society. There is consolation in this for 
the vast multitude of hopeless outcasts, but it can- 
not be agreeable to the persons named, and it hard- 
ly seems fair, not to say decent. We do not know 
that it is less decent in a prophet who happens also 
to be a clergyman, but we have a feeling that it is 
so, and we venture to suggest this view of it to the 
prophet himself. If one is not told that one is not 
in good society one may never know it, and we all 
have a right to our little illusions if they are harm- 
less. If one goes about airing one’s knowledge to the 
grief of those who are not aware of their lost condi- 
tion, one may be in good society one’s self, but one 
ought not to be there for long. One might be put out 
of it with advantage to good society. 

We may mention for the encouragement of the ex- 
cluded that another prophet, and another clergyman, 
who thinks as highly of Newport as the prophet in 
review, and believes that the American people have 
their anxious eye fixed upon fashionable life there, 
laughed on being shown the list of his brother proph- 
et, and said that anybody could get into society 
who paid his board and dressed acceptably, and would 
give the time to it. This is rather in the line of that 
saying which we made our text, and both prophets are 
agreed in saying that money will not do everything, 
though money will greatly help. The poorest, there- 
fore, need not despair, and the richest must not too 
arrogantly hope. For all, in this case as in every 
other, the question whether the game is worth the 
candle remains. 


Lowell and Howells 

Viola Price Franklin writes most entertainingly in 
the Methodist Review of “ Lowell’s Appreciation of 
Howells,” recalling some of the most delightful of 
the older writer’s letters to his young friend. The 
article possesses a peculiar interest at this time while 
Mr. Seudder’s “ Life” is still fresh in mind, and we 
quote freely. Lowell’s first advice was given in Au- 
gust, 1860, when he wrote: “ Don’t print too much and 
too soon; don’t get married in a hurry; read what 
will make you think, not dream; hold yourself dear, 
and more power to your elbow! God bless you!” 
Then he adds as a postscript, “A man may have ever 
so much in him, but ever so much depends on how he 
gets it out.” The same month a letter of introduction 
went to Hawthorne, in which Howells is referred to as 
a fine young fellow who had written several poems in 
the Atlantic, and this commendation was added: “ If 
my judgment is good for anything, this youth has 
more in him than any of our younger fellows in the 
way of rhyme.” In December of the same year Lowell 
wrote Howells a letter full of warm-hearted encour- 
agement, saying that he thinks his poem “ really fine,” 
and wishes he will send another, and is glad he is 
making himself scarce: 

That is not only wise, but worldly-wise too. It 
gave me great pleasure to make your acquaintance, 
and to find vou a man of sense as well as genius—a 
rare thing, especially in one so young. Keep fast 
hold of the one, for it is the clew that will bring you 
to the door that will open only to the magic pass- 
word of the other. 


While connected with the North American Review, 
July, 1864, Lowell expressed his pleasure on receiving 
Howells’s article on “ Recent Italian Comedy,” and 
requested him to write another on “ Modern Italian 
Literature,” or anything he likes, and assured him of 
his good opinion of him and his interest in his genius: 

You have enough in you to do honor to our litera- 
ture. Keep on cultivating yourself. You know what 
I thought. You must sweat the Heine out of you ‘as 
men do mercury. You are as good as Heine. Re- 
member that. I have been charmed with your Vene- 
tian letters in the Advertiser. They are admirable, 
and fill a gap. They make the most careful and 
picturesque study I have ever seen on any part of 
Italy. They are the thing itself. 


In November of the following year Lowell wrote 
concerning an article in The Nation: 

I read the article about Pompeii without the least 
suspicion whose it was, and found it charming. “ Why, 
here is somebody,” I said to myself, “who writes 
about Italy just as I would like to have written if I 
could.” It is altogether good.... You are doing just 
what I should wish you to do.... I like your arti- 
cles as heartily as I could wish. 


In a letter of July, 1868, is this commendation of an 
article in the North American Review: 

T read your article on Curtis with great pleasure. 
It is a most delicate piece of writing—as, indeed, I 
find all that you do. This seemed to me remarkable 
for its nice turns, even for you. 


The letter written to Mr. J. T. Fields, editor of the 
Atlantic, in December of the same year, contains the 
oft-quoted prophecy of Lowell concerning Howells: 








IOI 


Barring a turn of phrase here and there, I think 
that as good a thing us you ever printed. It had the 
uncommon merit of being interesting. That boy will 
know how to write if he goes on, and then we old fel- 
lows will have to look about us. His notice (I sup- 
pose it was his) of Longfellow’s book was a master- 
piece of delicate handling. How fair it was, and yet 
what a kindly discretion in turning all good points 
to the light! 


The high-water mark of Lowell’s praise is found 
in the letter of September, 1869: 

I have a great mind (so strong is the devil in me, 
despite my years) to give you an awful pang by ad- 
vising you not to print your essay. It would be a 
most refined malice, and pure jealousy, after all. I 
find it delightful, full of those delicate touches which 
the elect pause over and the multitude find out by- 
and-by-—the test of good writing and the warrant of 
a reputation worth having. As Gray said of the ro- 
mances of Crébillon fils, I should like to lie on a sofa 
all day long and read such essays. You know I would 
not flatter Neptune for his trident—as indeed who 
would, that did not toast his own bread?—but what 
you write gives me real pleasure, as it ought; for I 
have always prized in you the ideal element, not mere- 
ly in your thought, but in your way of putting it. 
And one of these days, my boy, you will give us a 
little volume that we will set on our shelves, with 
James. Howell on one side of him and Charles Lamb 
on the other—not to keep him warm, but for the 
pleasure they will take in rubbing shoulders with 
him. What do you say to that? It’s true, and I 
hope it will please you to read it as much as it does 
me to write it. Nobody comes near you in your own 
line. Your Madonna would make the fortune of any 
essay—or that pathetic bit there in the graveyard— 
or your shop of decayed gentilities—or fifty other 
things. I do not speak of the tone, of the light here 
and shade there that tickle me. 


From Madrid, May, 1879, Lowell wrote about The 
Lady of the Aroostook: 

I read it as it came out in the Atlantic, and was 
always as impatient for more as the French ladies 
used to be for more Arabian Nights. It is delightful, 
and there was never a slyer bit of satire than your 
Englishman who loves the real American flavor, while 
his wife is abolishing herself as hard as she can in 
a second-hand Anglicism. 


In the same letter he tells Howells he is especially 
interested in him because he always does conscientious 
work, and that he thinks his new book “ especially 
wholesome and admirable.” ” 

Writing from Berkhampstead, England, in reply to 
Howells’s inquiry concerning accepting a college pro- 
fessorship, Lowell advised him in the following self- 
revelatory manner: 

If you are able now, without overworking mind or 
body, to keep the wolf from the door and to lay by 
something for a rainy day, ... 1 should refuse the 
offer, or should hesitate to accept it. If you are a 
systematie worker, independent of moods, and sure 
of your genius whenever you want it, there might be 
no risk in accepting. 


Lowell then cites the advantage of a fixed income, 
yet counterbalances that with the spur to industry a 
want of income compels. He thinks the greatest in- 
spiration to Shakspere was the fact that he had to 
write. -He then adds humorously: 


Your inevitable temptation ... will be to make 
yourself learned—which you haven’t the least need to 
be as an author (if you only have me at your elbow 
to correct your English now and then, naughty boy! ) 

. I believe the present generation doesn’t think I 
was made for a poet, but I think I could have gone 
nearer convincing ’em if I had not estranged the Muse 
by donning a professor’s gown. 





One recalls a similar opinion expressed by Long- 
fellow, with much pathos, in one of his sonnets. Low- 
ell expressed his pleasure at finding everybody in Eng- 
land reading his friend’s hooks, and added, “ You will 
have to be very fine when you show yourself in Eng- 
land, to look like the portrait I have painted of you, 
but I am willing to take the venture.” 
In July, 1885, he wrote: 


I have been reading your Silas Lapham with great 
interest and admiration. I have generally found ro- 
mance more interésting and often more true tlian 
reality, but I am as weak as Falstaff and can’t help 
liking whatever vou do, whatever it may be. This 
is more your fault than mine, however, for it is sure 
to be good. 


In February of the next year he said of The Min- 
ister’s Charge, “So far ’tis the best yet.” In Janu- 
ary, 1890, he expressed his indignation at the criti- 
cism made on Howells by certain “ Chicago ruffians,” 
and consoled him with this assurance, “ You are one 
of the chief honors of our literature, and your praises 
are dear to us all.” 

From the very first Lowell’s exquisite critical sense 
enabled him to see what was most promising, and to 
foretell correctly the high rank to be taken by his 
young friend. What a factor in Howells’s success this 
suggestive and stimulating criticism was let the pres- 
ent appreciations attest. The link binding the past 
to the present is found in Lowell’s last letter to 
Howells: 


How could you doubt that I should like anything 
you wrote—even about myself? I am, perhaps, less 
able to judge what you have sent me, because T am less 
intimate with my own works than with those of other 
people, but I was altogether pleased that you should 
have found in them the motive for saying pleasant 
things about me, 
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One of the Pickerel A Dolphin Specimen 


CURIOUS FISH AT THE NEW YORK AQUARIUM 


Photographs by Lazarnick 
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The Kaiser and three of his Sons 


PRINCE HENRY’S COMING VISIT TO AMERICA 


on the Bridge of the ‘“‘ Hohenzollern”’ 
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A ROYAL GUEST FOR AMERICA 


Admiral Prince Henry of Prussia will represent the Kaiser at the launching of the latter’s American-buiit yacht, to be christened by Miss Alice 
Roosevelt, the last week in February. Prince Henry, who is the Kaiser’s only brother, has never before visited the United 
States. His stay here will probably be for about two weeks, and he will then go to England on the ‘‘ Hohenzollern,” 
to take part in the coronation festivities. The Prince is expected here about February 22 
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The Empire Building and Trinity Church 


BROADWAY IN A_ BLIZZARD 


A large city is almost helpless in a heavy snow-storm. This is particularly true of New York, for the narrow streets of the lower section of the 


metr 


olis are often blocked even under the most favorable conditions. When a blizzard seizes the city in its grasp, traffic is nearly 
suspended, the cars make their way with the utmost difficulty, and pedestrians struggle against the gusts of wind and snow 
which fill the air and beat fiercely through the cavern-like streets. The tall buildings create a downward draught, 
and the swirling snow and steam almost hide their upper stories from view 
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Senator Depew’s Wedding 


Nice December 29. 
OR the first time since the commencement 
of the Transvaal war the Nice season gives 
promise of enjoying its former success and 
brilliancy. An auspicious event has already 
marked its opening,—the marriage of the 
Honorable Chauncey M. Depew,—and in a 
few weeks an unwonted lustre will probably be impart- 
ed by the just-heralded arrival of King Edward VII. 
of England. For the present we will confine our- 
selves to the former occurrence. Senator Depew can 
speak of himself without arricre pensée as being a 
much - married man, although the charming young 
lady who has just become his bride is his second wife 
only. In the short space of twenty-four hours the 
nuptial knot has thrice been tied. The day before yes- 
J 


All this was no doubt very painful to the Senator’s 
modesty; but what must have been his feelings when 
the brigade of American newspaper correspondents 
appeared upen the scene, and commenced bombarding 
him with questions as to his plans for the forth- 
coming honey-moon! Some among them had received 
definite instructions regarding the nature of the tor- 
ture to be applied. One was to extract an interview 
on “an old man’s idea of marriage”; another, “Is 
marriage conducive to after-dinner oratory?” a third, 
“Ts it preferable for a widower to marry a maiden 
instead of a widow?” 

Senator Depew received all-comers with his usual 
courtesy and bonhomie, though some of the questions 
must have tried his patience sorely. But perhaps he 
thought it best to face this particular music in order 


was to pronounce the final blessing on the happy union. 
So, after high mass was over, the bridal party started 
off for the Avenue Victor Hugo. The Church of the 
Holy Spirit is one of the only two American houses 
of worship in France, the other being on the Avenue 
de l’Alma in Paris. Its venerable rector had long 
looked forward to this red-letter day in the church’s 
history, and in honor of the occasion he had erected a 
panoply over the main entrance, decorated with palms 
and flowers, and last, but not least, the folds of the 
star-spangled banner. This was not the only feature 
to greet the eyes of the Senator and his bride to re 
mind them of the land across the seas. The officers 
of the American squadron lying in Villefranche Har- 
ber, who had been invited to the ceremony, had 
thoughtfully provided a guard of honor of American 





terday, Friday, the 27th. took place the official cere- 


mony at the United States Consulate here in’ the 
presence of the American consul, Mr. Harold Van 
Buren. It appears that a special license from Wash- 


ington had legalized the union, and the proceedings 
were therefore as brief as they were satisfactory.—sat- 
isfactory both to the parties concerned and their wit- 
nesses and to the trustees of the United. States Con- 
sular Charity Fund, to which the Senator made a lib- 
eral donation. 

The great day was, however, yesterday, when the 
Senator and his bride received the benediction of the 
two churches to which they respectively belong—the 
Protestant Episcopal and the Roman Catholic. The 
attention of the good people of the town had already 
heen called to the coming event by sundry notices in 
the local press, in which, with characteristic Gallic 
accuracy, Senator Depew was successively mentioned 
as the head of the Republican party, a close relative 
of President Roosevelt, the owner of the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad, the organizer of the Steel Trust, and. 
finally, a probable candidate at the next Presidential 
election, with nine chances to one in his favor. So 
that when his portly figure began to be known on the 
Promenade des Anglais and other fashionable thor- 
oughfares, the first day or two after his arrival, he 
became what is commonly known as the cynosure of 
all eves, and people would refer to him in bated breath 
and with their orbits dilated to the size of trade- 
dollars. 


Mrs. Chauncey M. Depew 


to escape a worse fate that threatened him—that is, 
the dogging of his footsteps after the concluSion of 
the ceremonies. 

As already stated, there were two marriage cere- 
monies on Saturday. The first occurred at the Catho- 
lie Church of which the fair bride, Miss May Palmer, 
ot Paris, is a devotee. Notre Dame of Nice is al- 
most a cathedral in size and importance. The wed- 
ding party arrived at eleven o’clock in the forenoon,-— 
first Senator Depew with his cousins, the Count and 
Countess de ‘Sers, née Neven, and Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett; a few moments later the bride, with her 
mother, her sister, Baroness von André, and her bro- 
ther-in-law, Baron von André. It was on the Baron’s 
arm that she entered the edifice, a picture of blond 
loveliness beneath the veil of light silken gauze. It 
was remarked by bystanders that the bride looked 
more French than American; and, indeed, but for be- 
ing handsomer, she bears a not remote resemblance 
to the Madame Réjane of twenty years ago. On the 
other hand, it is stated by her friends that though 
born and brought up in Paris, she has always been 
American at heart, and the prospect of being able to 
settle down in the land of her forefathers is a source 
of great gratification to her. 

The ceremony at Notre Dame was devoid of special 
interest by reason of the absence of most of the 
American friends of the bridal couple, they having 
betaken themselves to the centre of attraction in the 
American Church, where the Rev. W. S. Adamson 


bluejackets, who were drawn up on each side of the 
entrance, and gave the naval salute as the party ar- 
rived. 

This second part of the programme was most de- 
lightful. The church, bright and beautiful with its 
decorations of ivy and holly, was crowded to its ut- 
most with the leading members of the American col- 
ony, and exquisite music was discoursed by Mr. J. 
W. Totter, the organist. A solo was also sung, Otto 
Cantor’s “Oh Fair, Oh Sweet and Holy,” by Miss 
Ingram Tucker, in a rich melodious soprano, After 
the ceremony a reception and breakfast took place at 
the Villa Louise Charlotte, belonging to the Count 
de Sers, where covers were laid for thirty guests at 
different tables. It is worth noting that the table- 
covers were of different hues, the bride’s white, the 
others pink and lilac. The menu, in gold lettering on 
dainty satin ribbons trimmed with mimosa, read as 
follows: 

DEJEUNER DU 28 DECEMBRE 1901 
Jonsommé 
Petites Bouchées aux Huitres 
Homards 4 Ja Parisienne, sauce Ravigote 
Ceur de Filet de Boeuf Rossini 
Filets de Volailles aux Pointes d’Asperges 
Chauds-froids de Cailles 
Salade Russe 





Dessert 





Café et Liqueurs 
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Mr. and Mrs. Depew leaving Notre Dame Church, Nice 





The Bridal Party at the Wedding Breakfast at the Villa of the Countess de Sers 


THE WEDDING OF SENATOR DEPEW AND MISS MAY PALMER 
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Seats reserved “for the exclusive use of. Women and Children” . . . + on eS We are warned not to get On or Off when the Car is 
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are usually occupied in this way 



































This is not a Streak of Lightning—it is merely a Pleasure 
Automobile going up the Avenue at the usual rate of Speed 


i : —a Mile a Minute. The Law allows twelve Miles an Hour 
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This is how they obey the Injunction not to Ride on the Platform The eternal Feminine 


AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 


Illustrated by Glen Allea 
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Photograph by Stein, Milwaukee 


A NEW RECRUIT FOR WASHINGTON SOCIETY 


Miss Louise Jones is to be presented to Washington society by Postmaster-General and Mrs. Henry C. Payne. Miss Jones’s home is in Milwaukee, 
where she has been a great favorite. She is a niece of Mr. and Mrs. Payne, with whom she will make her home during the season 
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The Modern American Woman in Fiction 


MAKE no apology for returning to Mr. Basil 
King’s remarkable novel, Let Not Man Put 
Asunder, in these columns. So deserving a 
piece of work, in every respect, calls for reit- 
erated comment, for its shining excellences be- 
come more apparent with perusal. But if any 
apology were needed, | should find it in a recent num- 
ber of the Spectator, which confirms and emphasizes 
the highly favorable judgment already formed by sev- 


eral authoritative critics on this side the Atlantic. 
The space which this leading weekly in england 


usually allots to half a dozen or more volumes of cur- 
rent fiction was given up wholly in its issue of De- 
cember 21 to a lengthy and earnest review of Mr. 
King’s novel. Few periodicals to-day wield so great 
an influence as the Spectator does in the moral and 
intellectual life of England, and it has turned the tide 
of popular favor for more than one deserving author 
struggling in obscurity to be heard. It was the re- 
view of the Spectator, for instance, which gave mark- 
ed notice to Mr. Barrie’s earliest work, and, in sin- 
gling out Auld Licht Idylls for its fresh power and 
personality. won for the author the serious regard and 
attention of an audience which has never deserted him. 
The reviewer in question, it may be interesting to 
note, as all the reviews and articles in the Spectator 
are unsigned, was Mr. William Wallace, a scholarly 
critie on the staff of the Glasgow Herald, whose pen 
has ever been as justly severe as it has 
been generously sympathetic with the 


before us a living creature in the toils of her own 
tragic matrimonial web. Nowhere in fiction that I 
know of has she stood before us in palpitating actual- 
ity, in all her feminine completeness, clothed in the 
full panoply of her strength and weakness, cap-a-pie, 
as she is presented to us in the figure of Petrina 
Vassall, née Faneuil. Not only so, but her social en- 
vironment, the atmosphere of her mental as well as 
her moral world, whether in Boston or London, both 
in its active and retroactive agency on her well-being, 
impresses -us with an all- pervading air of reality. 
* There have been caricatures,” to quote the Spectator 
again, “ conventional portraits and character sketches 
galore, but we have nowhere encountered a more se- 
rious, sympathetic, or illuminating study of this in- 
teresting type than is given in this novel of Mr. 
Basil Kine’s. It is hard to imagine that so finished 
a work is the first venture of its author; it is hard 
to believe that certain .passages were not written by 
a woman; but whatever the sex of the writer, the in- 
sight, svmpathy, and humor displayed in treating a 
theme of poignant interest combine to render this 
quite one of the ablest and most significant novels 
of the vear. It is not often that so eminently con- 
troversial a phase of the eternal duel of the sex is 
treated with such mingled frankness and tact, or with 
such entirely artistic self-effacement on the part of the 
author.” Nothing that I might say could add to this 


us a vivid dramatization of a piece of life which ex- 
ists unregarded as a whole, yet apprehended by us in 
part; he has lifted one of the most serious social prob- 
lems that confront us out of the general world; and 
has presented us with a comedy of manners that 
charms and fascinates by its vivacify, its absorbing 
interest, its brilliant repartee and sparkling conver- 
sation, its dramatic verve and emotion, its appeal to 
life. The problem exists for the sake of the novel, 
and so far as it is a problem it is justified by the 
author’s art, and is as logical and unimpeachable as 
life itself. It is not so much marriage and divorce 
that give emotive power to the action and character- 
ization as it is the modern woman herself as she is 
affected by the gravity of her situation in modern civ- 
ilization. Those who read for the sake of the story 
alone will find ample entertainment in these pages; 
the motif of the story need go no farther than to 
excite their interest and stir their sympathies with the 
imaginary scenes and characters. But those who wish 
to probe deeper, and, like Mr. King, are 2xercised by 
the present condition of woman, and her place in the 
civilization of the future, will find his novel. sugges- 
tive and instructive. For it rests on a reasonable and 
human basis of practical philosophy. 


The significant and timely importance of this so- 
cial problem, which figures as a theme in Mr. King’s 
novel, may not be readily recognized. If 
the reader have any doubt about it, let me 
refer him to an article on “ Marriage and 





new school of Scottish fiction. Who- 
ever the reviewer of Let Not Man Put 
Asunder may be. whether he knows 


American life or not, it is evident that 
Mr. King’s convincing art has not ap- 
pealed to him in vain, for he shows a 
of fairness in handling the au- 


sense 
thor’s characterization, and an under- 
standing of the life depicted, which 


harmonize with the point of view of 
the critic of literary art and the social 
student of life. It is also of value to 
have the appraisal of an American work 
from an English writer’s stand-point. 
He is able to stand off from its -environ- 
ment and view it in cold perspective. It 
is this unbiassed and coldly critical treat- 
ment of American fiction by English re- 
viewers, indeed, which, by its isolation 
and unsparing truthfulness, and not al- 
ways from ignorance of conditions and 
lack of sympathy, gives offence so fre- 
quently to American authors. But I 
have invariably found English criticism 
of American work, when it came to 
artistic merit, to be just, and not infre- 
quently warm in its praise. As a re- 
sult of the review in the Spectator of 
Mr. King’s work, it may not be irrele- 
vant to add that the effect was at once 
felt in the demand for the book, and a 
second edition had to be issued. 


The theme of Mr. King’s novel is one 
of engrossing interest to us—the modern 
American woman endowed by a_ noble 
line with wit, beauty, distinction, and 
wealth. “There are few figures of 
greater interest to the student of con- 
temporary manners,” writes the Spec- 
tator reviewer of Let Not Man Put 
Asunder, “than the modern American 
woman of fashion, few more interesting 
probiems than her position and future. 
She has by general consent more of ‘a 
good time’ than any of her sex in the 
Old World. She has the most indus- 
trious and indulgent of husbands, un- 
limited opportunities of travel, unpar- 








- Modern Civilization,” by Mr. W. S. 
Lilly, in the December number of the 
Nineteenth Century. Materialism, dis- 
guised and undisguised, he observes, is 
the fashionable philosophy of the day. 
It is fatal to the idea of human person- 
ality, and, consequently, to the spiritual 
prerogatives of women. It means for’ 
her, as Dean Merivale has well said, “a 
fal! from the consideration she now holds 
among us,” that she “must descend 
again to be the mere plaything of man, 
the transient companion of his leisure 
hours, to be held loosely, as the chance 
gift of a capricious fortune.” Mr. H. G. 
Wells, in his singularly interesting An- 
ticipations, recently published in Eng- 
land, and to appear here shortly, deems 
it “impossible to ignore the forces mak- 
ing for a considerable relaxation of the 
institution of permanent monogamous 
marriage in the coming years.” The 
Magna Charta of woman in modern civ- 
ilization is the life-long union of two 
equal personalities; the gift of one wo-. 
man to one man, consecrated by religion, 
and made holy by matrimony. It is 
almost incredible, the light and whimsi- 
‘al causes, having no grounds of moral 
defence, for which divorce is being con- 
stantly granted in the United States. 
Whence arises the trouble? That is 
largely the problem of Mr. King’s novel, 
to which he applies the logic of life, but 
avoids the argument of a thesis. It may 
be noted that statistics show that eighty 
per cent. of the divorce suits in this 
country are brought by women. Mr. 
Lilly tells us that, as we look around 
the world, it is impossible not to recog- 
nize the strength of the forces which 
militate against marriage. If so, then 
the modern woman, like Petrina,:is des- 
tined, as the Spectator points out, “ in 
her own person to form a reductio ad 
absurdum of the extreme emancipation 
of which she seems at first so triumph- 
ant a representative.” The spiritual in- 








alleled facilities for divorce. She is by 

nature vivacious, intelligent, and a 

clever talker, while her opportunities 

enable her to assimilate a good deal of 

culture. Unquestionably one of the most 

attractive products of cosmopolitanism, 

she is viewed by her staider European sisters with a 
mixture of envy and alarm, while the German male 
regards her with something approaching abhorrence. 
So far as her claims are concerned, Lbsen and the eman- 
cipation-novel writers are simply engaged in forcing 
an open door. In this country less preiudiced ob- 
servers, While readily acknowledging her fascinations, 
view her life of semi-detached domesticity not without 
misgiving. Naturally enough, so notable a figure has 
attracted the attention of the novelists, who do not 
quite seem to have made up their minds whether she 
is a monster or a divinity.” 


This is all so very true. I remember, about a year 
and a half ago, being pressed by a French journalist 
to read an English translation he had made of a novel 
by. a well-known Danish author, for publication in 
England and America. It was all about the woman- 
emancipation topic, and was written with a burning 
enthusiasm that for the time deceived me and _ fired 
my hopes. The novel had gone through I don’t know 
how many editions on the Continent, and I could well 
believe it. Cool reflection soon showed me that there 
was no such hope for it in America (though I be- 
lieve it was aceepted by a London publisher), for not 
one of the tyrannies fought over and beaten against 
most fiercely and triumphantly by the author’s dex- 
terous. hattering-ram existed in this country. My 
friend, the French journalist, was incredulous, scepti- 
cal, because uncomprehending, to the last. The degree 
to which the American woman of to-day has “ un- 
paralleled facilities for divorce” I shall revert to 
later, when viewing this aspect of Mr. King’s novel. 
I am more concerned at present with her incarnation 
by the author, who has taken his type from life, but 
recreated her by his imaginative art so that she stands 





Basil King 


The author of “*Let Not Man Put Asunder” 


strong and truthful characterization of a novel which, 
both on artistic and ethical grounds, claims a wide 
and careful reading. 

Let me assure the reader who may see in the un- 
equivecal title, Let Not Man Put Asunder, a bogey of 
the problem-novel, that it need not scare him: away. 
It so happens that for the purposes of art and. enter- 
tainment Mr. King has chosen that phase of English 
and American life which is of paramount interest 


and importance in the life of the modern woman.. For * 


many years he has been a deep and earnest student 
of moral, social, and religious problems, and has been 
especially interested.in the degree to which .the life 
of the Old England influences that of the New. Eng- 
land. He has taken his characters from. distinctive 
social circles in both countries, and contrasted their 
social environment, showing how they act and. react 
upon each other, as he ‘contends the life of the two 
kindred nations does more and more, as they are drawn 
by kindred ties and association of interest more close- 
ly together. Born in Canada of an English father and 
an American mother, married to a Boston lady, a cos- 
mopolitan gentleman and scholar, with strong affilia- 
tions in England and France, as well as in this coun- 
try, where his home and heart reside, he is pre-emi- 
nently qualified to treat so grave a subject as his 
novel sets forth with a liberal mind, and the large 
patient charity which is inseparable from a healthy 
humanity and a broad incisive humor. A less gifted 
artist would have failed to realize the insight and 
knowledge of the social student; a less refined and 
delicate mind would have been tempted to make a the- 
atric display of the exciting material at his disposal. 
But Mr. King :has been content to subordinate the so- 
cial issue to the primary ends of fiction, and has given 


separability of a union made in holy 
wedlock has never been so pathetically 
deseribed, never so charged with pene- 
trating insight into woman’s nature, as 
in the following conversation between 
Lady de Bohun and Petrina: 

“Tf to-day I find myself side-tracked in a ridicu- 
lous position, a wife yet not a wife, it isn’t all my 
fault. I’ve been misled by people who insist on the 
right of a woman to release herself, and yet turn their 
backs upon her if she does it. I’ve been misled by 
law-givers who encourage you to do the thing by mak- 
ing it so easy, but who can offer you no position or 
protection when it is done. I’ve been misled by a 
Church which has either not the courage or the con- 
viction to speak boldly, and say that marriage must be 
either this or that, but leaves you to find your own 
way, and frowns cn you when you have taken it. The 
whole subject of marriage is in chaos; and I’m the 
victim of present-day confusion. But-it has taught 
me this, that there is only one safe condition for a 
woman.” 

“ And what is that?’ 

“To be either single, married, or a widow. To be 
divorced is nothing at all. For a free woman with a 
husband, or a free man with a wife, there is no place. 
Society isn’t organized to receive them. Their foot- 
ing is uncertain; and in human society, when once 
your footing is uncertain, you are as good as lost. 
There is only one course for a woman who has di- 
vorced a husband. It is to marry again. Better 
any kind of 2 man than none. A single woman may 
stay single; a widow may prefer a state of widow- 
hood; but the divorced woman must go on; she must 
put herself beyond criticism. As soon as she has 
lost one man’s protection she must get under an- 
other’s.” . 

“ And if she doesn’t?” 

“Then so much the worse for her. She must either 
go and be buried alive like me, or she must live in a 
world that has shut its heart and loosened its tongue 
against her.” 














A New Knight Commander 
of St. Gregory 


OHN D. CRIMMINS, of this city, has been made a Knight 
J Commander of the Order of St. Gregory the Great, of the 
Civil Class. This appointment, by Pope Leo XIII., is a 
rather unusual distinction, and, as cited in the mandate, is in 
recognition of Mr. Crimmins’s services and liberality to the 
Church. The text of the mandate follows: 


“LEO XIII., POPE. 
“ Beloved Son, Health and Apostolic Benediction. 

“When it is made known to us by the splendid testimony of 
the Archbishop of New York, that you, famous for your 
virtues of religion, not less than charity, carry forward and 
aid works through your exceeding liberality, We come, there- 
fore, to the same mind, that we decree for you a most illus- 
-trious title of honor. 

“We. through these letters, make, constitute, and name you 
a Knight Commander of the Order of St. Gregory the Great, 
of the Civil Class, and we proclaim you among that number 
and company. 

“To you, therefore, Beloved Son, it is permitted to wear, 
freely and lawfully, the garb of the grade of this Order, and 
what is not of less importance, the proper insignia, namely :— 
A golden octagonal cross, with red top surface, the image of 
St. Gregery the Great being placed in the centre; this may be 
suspended from the neck by a golden-yellow cord with a red 
silken band at the extreme front. Lest, however, there should 
be a difference in the wearing of the garb and the cross, we 
have ordered te be handed to you, herewith, the diagram. 

“Given at Rome, near St. Peter’s, under the seal of the 
Fisherman's ring, the llth day of October, 1901, and in the 
year of Our Pontificate the twenty-fourth.” 


The Order of St. Gregory was founded by Gregory VII. in 
memory of Gregory I[., Saint, surnamed “the Great,” who 
was born at Rome about 540, and died in 604. For the 
fourteen years prior to his death he was Pope. Gregory 
the Great was noted for his zeal in the promotion of Chris- 
tianity. He restored the monastic discipline, enforced the 
rule of celibacy, and arranged the Gregorian chants. He 
is said to have been the greatest of the ancient bishops of 
Rome. 

Mr. Crimmins is one of the prominent business men of 
New York. His firm has built many large public works— 
sometimes as many as 12,000 men being in their employ. His 
labor interests have been widely recognized, and he has sev- 
eral times been an acceptable arbitrator in the settlement 
of strikes. Mr. Crimmins has acted as a Park Commissioner, 
and also as a Democratic Presidential elector. 





Ce the eee . 

















Manner of wearing the Decoration and the Garb 
of the Order 
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John D. Crimmins 


On whom the Pope has recently bestowed the insignia of a Knight Commander of the Order of St. Gregory 























The Insignia of the Order of St. Gregory 


A golden octagonal cross, with an image of St. Gregory the Great in the centre 


























Wales Duck-shooting near Richmond 
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The Czar and Czarina of Russia strolling through their Estate at Tsarskoe-Selo The Grand-Duke Alexis of Russia as a 
Paris Boulevardier 
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Emperor Franz Josef of Austria responds to a Request for Money from a Subject, who is a living Prince Max of Saxony, who is an ardent 
Example of where ‘‘ignorance is bliss,” etc. Preacher and Revivalist 
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THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY 


Wishing to preserve a strict incognito during a trip to Paris the Kaiser grew a short beard. In ordinary wearing apparel, and with none of the 
distinguishing marks of royalty, the German potentate was thus able to stroll about with slight fear .of recognition. The picture above is 
from a photograph which was suppressed at the request of the Empress, who did not admire her husband’s appearance in a beard 
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...And leaves Kel wondering wedder it was Yesterday, To-day, or 
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Chimmie Fadden: A Day Out with Duchess 


NCE in a while I meets one of me old gang 

what gives me a guff about being a valet. 

“What good is you?” he says. “aWhy 

don’t you get a gent’s job, tending bar, 

or someting high - toned, like dat?” he 

says. “You has no independence,” he 

says. “ You is no better dan a slave. You never has 

no fun, no more. You wit your French wife! Say.” 

he says, “ what’s de matter wit a Bowery goil dat’s 

fly enough to give you a jolly once in a while, in Amer- 
ican style?” he says. 

I has no time to waste on a mug of his kind, so 
I only gives him a punch in de jaw, and let it go 
at dat. He ain’t on to me game, and hasn’t brains 
in his coco to tumble if I tried to put him wise. We 
gets our bit cf fun out of dis wicked woild, me and 
Duchess, and { don’t see many wise guys tumbling 
over each odder trying to get anyting else out of 
it. What? 

Even if she is French, Duchess wasn’t born in Ho- 
boken, nor yesterday. I -uster tink she wasn't as fly 
as Maggie de house-maid; but I had a chance to guess 
again on dat. 

Listen: de odder afternoon we was taking de air 
for our healt, and Duchess says, * Cheemie,” she says, 
“let us stroll over to Broadway, and see does de cars 
still run bote ways on ce joli boulevard.” 

“Sure.” I says. “It’s a pitty Maggie isn’t wit us 
to jolly de Broadway cops for fair,” I says. Duchess 
says notting. 

Say, on de level, Broadway is de sweetest 
old lane dat ever had a turning. And I likes de 
Avenoo for sometings, too. I sees more of me frens 
dere to tip de wink, holding down de carriage seats, 
and Duchess sees more forn styles dere. But when it 
comes to free vaudeville and mellow drama, mixed, 
wit living turns done by real artists; when it comes 
to gags to make you laugh on one block and pump 
weeps to your peepers de next; when it comes to de 
real rattle, slap, bang of Manhattan; -de quick joke 
and suddent jolt; de con man and come-on; men who 
is wild-evyed because dey hasn't a green wafer between 
dem and a jump from de Bridge, and men who is 
wild-eyed because dere isn’t ways to get rid of dere 
wafers fast enough, den de crooked little lane dey 
calls Broadway is de limit, for fair. 

So we side steps from de Avenoo, and mixes up wit 
de gang what was keeping de grass from growing on 
B.y. 1 tips Duchess off to a cop [I knows on a cor- 
ner; she gives me ‘a nudge to play stranger, waltzes 
up to de copper, fetches him a par’lyzing smile, and 
says, “ Pardon, M’sieu VOfficier, is dis Broadway ?” 

*“ Yes, lady,” he says. trunning out his chest. 

“ Dear me,” says Duchess, “ what is it doing?” 

Copper gets leary to see was it a jolly, but Duchess 
had on a baby stare what made her look like she 
wouldn’t know de diff’rence between dis and dat. So 
he says, fadderly like, ‘“ You mean where is it go- 
ing?” 

* No,” says Duchess; 
“Tt has to,” says copper. 
Green to Yonkers every day.” 

“ Won Dien,” says Duchess, “ it must be fast!” 

“It never gets left, all right,” he says, getting more 
bredderly dan fadderly. 

“Which is de best,” she says, * Bowling Green or 
Yonkers ?” 

“ For what?” says he. 

“ For fair,’ says Duchess. 

“A nickel is de fare for Bowling Green,” he says. 

‘I'd radder pay de price for bowling red,” says 
Duchess. “Is dey bowling now?” she says. 

“Who?” says he. 

“De people what bowles,” 





“why does it go?” 
“It runs from Bowling 


she says. 


“Say. young woman,” says copper, “if you want 
to cross Broadway I'll take you over; but I can’t stop 
here answering fool questions no longer,” he says. 

“T’ll stick to its side, poor ting,” 


says Duchess. 


little 


“It would feel bad if I crossed it. I hates to be cross- 
ed—even in love,” she says. 

Copper was wondering would he turn in a amb’lance 
call or rap for help, so I steps up and says, “ It’s all 
right, Kelly,” dat being his name. ‘If you is. too 
shy to chat wit dis party I’ll take her off your hands,” 
I says. ‘“ Loidy,’ I says to Duchess, “ hook to me 
elbow,” I “and we'll chase down de _ line. 
Clutch!” T says. 

1 taut dat would call game, wit de laugh on Kelly; 
but, p’chee! Duchess turns on me like de herwin'in 
a play, and says, “Sir! how do you dare?” 

* What's doing, Chimmie‘ 


says, 


?” says Kel. 

“ Notting doing,” I says, giving Duchess de wink to 
switch her wire. 

* Officer,” says Duchess, “dis man has me _ pocket- 
book. Arrest him!” she says. 

Say. I did have it: right in me hand, too. It 
looked like I was caught wit de goods on me. Kelly 
looked at it, at me, at Duchess. Den he took off his 
lid to seratch his head, and he says: * Why, loidy, 
dis young man just now picked up your pocket-book, 
where you dropped it. I seen him.” Wit dat he passes 
me a wise wink like he was giving me a chance, if I’d 
swiped de hoodle, to square meself. 

“Hully chee!” I says. ‘“ De copper tinks I swiped 


de kettle. Get level, Duchess, or he’ll run me in. 
Get level!” 
Duchess hands me a haughty stare. fetches Kel 


a bow. and says, “I bas not de honor of knowing dis 
young man, but I’ll try to reform him.” 

She takes me elbow, we strikes a gait up de lane, 
and leaves Kel wondering wedder it was yesterday, to- 
day, or to-morrow. 

“What is de answer?” I says to Duchess. 

“One hears much about what a smart young woman 
Maggie is,” says she. ‘‘ Some one else is stupid, eh?” 

“Tm out,” I says. ‘Count ten. You is fly, all 
right.” 

“ Why you never say so?” says she. 
is it Maggie who fly is?” 

“Oh, she’s only Maggie,” says I. 

“You mean she not much is, eh? Very well; but 
remember. mon ami, dat it is a foolish husband who 
praise odder goils to ‘his wife. It cause less trouble 
to a man to praise a woman to her own face dan to 
praise her to his wife's face. Dat is not English say- 
ing, but it is true. Was all de clever goil born in 
America, eh?” she says. i 

“De horse is on me, me dear,” I says. “If you'll 
lend me de price I'll blow you off to a bottle of beer 
and a lobster.” 

“No.” says Duchess. “It is waste of. money for a 
married woman to buy lobster. Let us go where one 
can see de fashions, and [ll buy tea.” 

“Tea is med’cine,” 1 says. 

“Woise!”’ she says. “It is poison. But where it 
is serve dis time in de afternoon one sees de latest 
gowns brought from Paris to New York by les belles 
dames de Cheecaqo.” 

“What’s de matter wit de belles of New York?” I 
Savs. 

“Dey is no such foolish tings,” says she. 
Cheecago belles pay de government fines 
gowns in Paris—den copies de fashions.” 

“Dere is no Maudie Miillers gaddering 
dis island, sure,” I says. 

Well, we breaks into a swell tea-room, where dere 
was Dagos, dressed like monkeys, playing forn banjos 
behind some bushes. wit now and den a song trun in 
to hoot. Dere was about a million women drinking 
tea like it was good, and my, my! how dey was chin- 
ning! Dere was a small bunch of men dere, too, and 
dey looked like de tea wasn’t so woise. 

“ P'chee, Duchess,” T says, “since Sir Tumis didn’t 
lift de yacht cup all America is making good for him 
by lifting his tea cups.” 

Duchess only laughs; and when a waiter says what 


9” 


“Why always 


“ Dey lets 
for buying 


hayseed on 


would be ours she gives him de order in French. 
Pretty soon he chases back wit a tea lay-out, only de 
cups was shy on size. 

“Put all de sugar and milk dat’s coming to me 
in me foist cup, Duchess,” I says, “ for dat’s de only 
part, of.tea dat isn’t knock-out drops to me.” 

She pours a cup and hands it over witout a woid. 
Honest, I taut.foist it was cold tea, and no milk nor 
sugar, at dat. Just as I was going to make a holler 
I gets a sniff of it, and I tumbles. It was all right 
for fair, and dere was no kick coming to my side of 
de table. 

“Dis is de pop'lar brand of winter tea,” says 
Duchess. * If it was mixed wit French, ’stid of Italian, 
vermoot, it weuld suit me taste better.” 

“Is de whole bunch here drinking de same goods?” 
I says. 

“Shopping, matinées, calling, is hard woik,”’ she 
says, “and de loidies you see here has all. been doing 
such tings. Dis brand of tea restores dere noives.” 

“Tf. dey needs it,” I says, “why not order it on 
de level? - What’s de use playing a con game, when no- 
body is conned ?” 

“For a married man you is de most ignorankist 
about women I ever see,” she says. “ Woman is too 
implicated ”*—no complicated—* women is too compli- 
‘ated to enjoy anyting dat is not secret.” 

“ Dat’s de reason she never keeps a secret,” I says. 

“It’s a good ting, so she pushes it along.” : 
I was having de time of me life wit de cup 
of tea, and was trying to rig a graft what would 
jolly Duchess to stand for anodder treat, when I sees 
Whiskers and Widdy. float in and collar a corner table. 
Say, I tink widdies would get lost if it wasn’t for 
corners. You finds ’em in. corners wedder you is look- 
ing for ’em or not. Duchess says we must chase; for 
if Whiskers cops us dere he’d jaw de heads off us for 
not knowing our places. So we chases. 

I knewed I’d find our carriage outside if Whiskers 
was inside, and I did. I calls it up, telling Duchess 
dat she’d been a good goil, so I’d take her home in 
style. I told coachy dat I’d take his place on de box 
de next time he wanted a day off if he’d take us home 
and get back before Whiskers wanted him. It wasn’t 
far, so in we bundies; and we wasn’t de foist maid 
and valet dat’s played dat game on de Avenoo, neider. 

Just as we was leaving de carriage, a couple of doors 
below ours, de housekeeper, walking home, cops us. 
My. my! but she ragged us good. She swore she’d 
tell Whiskers and have us trun out of our jobs for 
impudent rascals. I taut to meself dat de jig was up 
for fair. but Duchess says, “ Why, Housekeeper,” she 
says, “ what.a lovely hat you has on! If you’d let 
me fix de fedder a little, and de bow a little, you 
couldn’t tell it from one I just see on de beautiful 
Countess d’Umsky. Could she, Cheemes?” 

“ Housekeeper,” I says, “let Duchess fix your dicer, 
and you'll be a dead ringer for de Countess.” 

“Well,” she says, “come into my room, Hortense, 
and try what you can do for me hat.” 

“Let Cheemes come, too,” says Duchess. “ We has 
walked so far we is faint wit hunger,” she says. 

“You is de impudentest servants on de place,” says 
housekeeper, when we was in her room, Duchess rig- 
ging de hat to beat de band, “but Ill not tell on you 
dis time,” she says. 

“Look at dear old Housekeeper!” says Duchess, put- 
ting de hat on de old loidy’s head and giving it an 
upper cut dat made it look like ready money. 

“She looks like de Queen of Irland. It’s good you 
caught me early, Duchess,” I says. 

Well, after dat we didn’t have a ting wit de house- 
keeper but chicken pie, plum pudding, and sherry. 
Say, it was a close call, dough. 

story? No, I've been chinning too long about a 
dav out wit Duchess. As I was telling you, we gets 
a bit of fun out of dis wicked woild, but sometimes 
me hair turns gray getting it. 
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The Educational Value of the Drama 


T is to be feared that that portion of Young Amer- 

ica that attends the theatre in these days of his- 

torical dramas will reach the years of discre- 

tion with a singularly perverse idea of how the 

things that are came to be, unless something is 

done to offset the misteachings of the playhouse. 
As an educational factor the drama has fallen upon 
evil days. The craftsmen who pose to-day as drama- 
tists seem to be persons without responsibility. The 
facts of history appear to count for nothing with them, 
and so long as they present the picturesque features 
of an era they care little about the eternal verities. 
We have had an unusually hard winter so far in this 
respect, and the situation, instead of growing better, 
is daily getting worse. Things are coming to such a 
pass that no great historical figure is safe from the 
iconoclasm of the sciolistic student of history with a 
knack of putting a play together, and many an his- 
toric personage that has been supposed to be definitive- 
ly placed in the Temple of Fame is now being dragged 
down from a pedestal won to the mean level of the 
commonplace, or vice versa, to suit the whim of the 
irresponsible play-monger. We had something to say 
last week of Mr. Belasco’s apotheosis of a courtesan, 
and it may be remembered that we did not place Mr. 
Belasco high in the ranks of the historian. Indeed, we 
frankly accused him of trifling with known facts for 
the sake of making a spectacular impression. But 
Mr. Belasco is not the only offender that we have— 
he is not even the most important, so far as this 
country is involved, aithough he is indubitably the most 
conspicuous; for, after all, we are less concerned with 
the history of France than with that of our own repub- 
There is no 
blow = struck — at 


lie. 


This precious stone ‘set in the silver sea, 

Which serves in it the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands ; 

This blessed plot, this earth, tris realm, this England, 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 

Fear’d by their breed, and famous by their birth,” etc. 


, 


Add the famous passage in “ King John”: 
This England never did, (nor never shall,) 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 
But when it first did help to wound itself. 
Now these her princes are come home again, 
Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them: Nought shall make us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but true. 


“ And,” Coleridge adds, “it certainly seems that 
Shakspere’s historic dramas produced a very deep ef- 
fect on the minds of the English people, and in earlier 
times they were familiar with them, even to the least 
informed of all ranks, according to the relation of 
Bishop Corbet. Marlborough, we know, was_ not 
ashamed to confess that his principal acquaintance 
with English history was derived from them; and I 
believe that a large part of the information as to our 
old names, and achievements, even now abroad, is due 
directly or indirectly to Shakspere.” 


days, and no one expects to find in any of the 
gentlemen who write for the stage any measur- 
able approach to the poetic, literary, or dramatic 


Ne of course we have no Shaksperes in these 


enemy. nor do we materially exalt our own good fight 
ers by having them continually extricated from danger 
to which they are exposed by their own idiocy, by 
young women who in our own time would achieve thei) 
greatest laureis in the ranks of the soubrette. Con- 
sidering the ease with which any country maiden 0; 
hoidenish tendencies, aided by a negro servant, seemed 
always able to outwit the most astute British mind in 
the land, the wonder grows as we sit and watch thes: 
plays that the Revolution was so long in becoming an 
accomplished fact. Surely with a dozen Janice Mere- 
diths abroad to win his battles for him the labors o/ 
Washington were wholly superfluous, and when added 
to these we have a few Alices of Old Vincennes seat 
tered at convenient points throughout the debatable 
country we marvel that the British éver showed fight 
for an instant. 

These departures from historical verisimilitude ar 
not flagrant, but they are worthy of mention at 
time when the young American dramatist is begin 
ning to consider our Revolutionary period as a fii 
theme for the display of his talents. Mr. Clyde Fitch 
ir his “Nathan Hale” seemed to appreciate the re 
sponsibilities of the situation, but he has of late devoted 
his time to matters of contemporary rather than oi 
historic interest. Mr. Rose and Mr. Stephens and Mr. 
Louis Evan Shipman can do good work, and if a word 
of caution in time shall avail to make them consider 
with greater care the uses they make of historical ma- 
terial there is no reason why we should not have great 
lepes of an educational ultimate that will be of great 
value. 

Mr. Shipman’s first dramatic effort is a most prom- 

ising launching. 
The Revolutionary 





American patriot- 
ism in Mr. Belasco’s 
“Du Barry,” and 
the playwright’s 
vagaries affect his 
own standing more 
than they do the 
standard of culti- 
vation of his audi- 
ences. We may re- 
monstrate with 
such a_ playwright 
for his own good, 
but we can afford 
to regard his wan- 
derings from the 
path of history 
with equanimity, 
since it makes no 
particular — differ- 
ence to us whether 
he makes a saint 
of an exotic erotic 
or transforms an 
archangel into an 
imp. If the arch- 
angel has nothing 
to do with us and 
our growth from 
small to great 
things he can do 
what he pleases 
and we are not 
specially harmed, 
Similarly if other 
modern writers of 





atmosphere is all 
there in the suc 
cessive scenes of 
his “ D’Arey of the 
Guards,” and as a 
bit of pure comedy 
his play has much 
charm and many 


excellences. We 
are inclined to 
think, however, 


that Mr. Shipman’s 
conception of the 
British officer is 
not all that it 
should be, and cer- 
tain it is that no 
American general 
need ever have 
feared so carelessly 
debonair a lot of 
loud talkers as Mr. 
Shipman gathers 
together for our 
delectation. If 
these were fair 
types of the foes 
of Washington, 
then the Father of 
his Country must 
come down off his 
high pedestal, and 
be rated among 
those dilatory com- 
manders who un- 
necessarily prolong 
conditions of war- 





plays make fools 

of wise men, and fare. Moreover, 

turn kings into under all the at- 

peddlers, as was tendant circum- 

successfully done stances of the plot 
of Mr. Shipman’s 








in the treatment 


Mr. Henry Miller 


drama, how D’Arcy 


accorded Henry IV. 

in the dramatiza- A Scene from “D’Arcy of the Guards,” at the Savoy escaped punish- 
tion of “ The Hel- ment. for his un- 
met of Navarre,” witting complicity 


recently played at the Criterion Theatre, we need lodge 
no particular complaint against the dramatist upon 
the score of American history. But when we discern 
a tendency on the part of the American playwright 
to demolish George Washington and his armies, even 
by indirection and unintentionally, we may protest 
with some semblance of right and reason. The ab- 
surdities of the former serve to amuse us innocently. 
Those of the latter class of play are not good to en- 
courage, and while they are as yet not of very serious 
importance, it is more what they lead to than what 
they really are with which we need concern ourselves. 
In other words, the historical dramatist may wander as 
far afield from the facts of history as he chooses with- 
out serious rebuke when his theme is alien to ourselves, 
but when it touches upon our own glories and our own 
achievements, obscuring the former and minimizing 
the latter, and to that extent undermines our pride of 
country, then it is befitting that a note of warning 
should be sounded if the historical drama is to pos- 
sess any educational value whatsoever. 


his notes upon “ Richard II.,” that 

“ Shakspere avails himself of every opportunity 

to effect the great object of the historic drama, that, 

namely, of familiarizing the people to the great names 

of their country, and thereby of exciting a steady 

patriotism, a love of just liberty, and a respect for 

all those fundamental institutions of social life which 
bind men together: 


T was said of Shakspere by the later poet Cole- 
ridge, in 


“This royal throne of Kings, this scepter’d isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-Paradise ; 
This fortress, built by nature for herself, 
Against infection, and the hand of war: 
This happy breed of men, this little world; 


standards of the immortal, but it is not asking too 
much of them that in their small way they emulate 
the master somewhat in the matter of his historic 
standards. It is very true that now and again, as in 
his * King John,’’ Shakspere’s history was weak, but 
the far greater portion of his historical plays were as 
veracious chronicles of their respective times as the 
pen of man could make them, and with the wonderful 
results which Coleridge has noted. In the American 
historical drama, so far as it has progressed, we find 
no such virtues, not even the most remote ‘suggestion 
thereof. On the contrary, we find in them all a ten- 
dency toward an unveracity which is unmoral, if’ not 
immoral, since it creates the impression in the spec- 
tator’s mind that what were once considered the 
stressful days of the Revolution were comparatively 
easy times. after all. The British officer is made out 
to be no end of a blackguard, and always an ass, along- 
side of whom Kipling’s 
Flanneled fool at the wicket, and muddied oaf at the goal, 


becomes a positive military genius and a capable leader 
of men. On land or sea there never was such an empty- 
headed creature as the British soldier of the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary play. and it would appear that all 
that it was necessary for anybody to do to get the 
best of the oppressor was to secure the services of 
some jngenuous young girl, with a lover hidden some- 
where in the background, who, with the ease of a 
born strategist, if the plays are to be believed, could 
outwit the cleverest officer in the British army. It 
is a matter of fact that an observant youth, after 
seeing several of these productions, remarked to the 
writer that with girls like that around he didn’t see 
why the country needed George Washington—which 
commentary was as significant as it was amusing. 
We add nothing to the glory of our own past by un- 
derestimating the character and calibre of our ancient 


in the betrayal of the British plans is not quite clear, 
unless the British army was in a wofully lax state 
of discipline. 

All of this is not good history, and we make mention 


‘of it merely because it would have been so easy for 


one who has made a conscientious study of that period 
to make it otherwise. Mr. Shipman can do it, and 
we have no doubt that he will, and when he.comes to 
his next effort he will not harm himself if he emulates 
Mr. Clyde Fiteh in his ‘“ Nathan Hale,” and chooses 
rather a strong vital figure of the time, which will 
lend itself to dramatic treatment, than a detached 
phase of life in which the fancy of the playwright is 
apt to run away with his historical judgment. 


SIDE from its anemic historical qualities, 
A “D’Arey of the Guards,’ as’ presented at the 
Savoy, is a most pleasing production. It is not 
only well constructed, but it is well written. It is 
one of the few plays that come to us nowadays with 
a suggestion of the literary touch. We suspect that in 
novelizing his drama, as Mr. Shipman did, for in this 
instance we have a reversal of the usual process, the 
play having been written before the book, no very 
great changes were found to be necessary. The book 
had a distinct literary charm, and the same quality 
is evident in the lines of the comedy. An additional 
merit in the work is its absolute refinement. There 
is no touch of vulgarity either in spoken word or 
roisterous action throughout, and instead of an even- 
ing with a swaggering band of swashbucklers, the 
audience enjoys a few hours with gentlemen and 
gentlewomen. : 

Mr. Shipman’s use of the old ballad, “ Sally In Our 
Alley.” is a most charming bit of stage business, and 
if “ D’Arey of the Guards ” possessed no other virtue, 
the drinking scene in the second act would alone suf- 
fice to make it notable. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 
THE CAMP IN DUCHRAE WOOD 


N the morrow Austin Tredennis spent most 
of the morning visiting the flocks and 
herds secured to the farmer of Upper 
Crae by his wife’s dower (a fact kept in 
the good man’s recollection very con- 
stantly by the lady herself), and as he 

went he kept an open eye for all that was to be seen 
of the Levellers’ encampment in the Duchrae Wood. 

He could discern a line of sentinels drawn from a 
point a little below the stepping-stones by which he had 
crossed up to Mount Pleasant, a wooded hill bare at 
the top overlooking the Cave and the head of the Loch 
of Grenoch. His guide pointed out the outpost on the 
hill-top, and remarked, with much acerbity, that they 
were engaged in cooking. 

* And verra likely vin 0’ my ain yowes,” she exclaim- 
ed, “and the guidman in the milk-hoose no carin’ jot 
or tittle!” 

Austin thought that if he had been locked in the 
milk-house he would have shown himself equally indif- 
ferent as to the fate of his jailer’s dowry. 

But it was, of course, the camp in the wood that oc- 
cupied most of his attention. The situation was nat- 
urally a strong one—that is, if, as was most likely, it 
had to be attacked oniy by cavalry or by an irregular 
force without artillery. 

In front the Grenoch Lane was still and deep, with 
a bottom of treacherous mud. Swamps encircled it to 
the north, while behind there was a good™mile of 
broken ground, with frequent marshes and moss-hags. 
Save where the top of the camp mound was cleared 
to admit of the scanty brushwood huts and patch-work 
tents of the Levellers, the whole position was further 
covered and defended by a perfect jungle of bramble, 
whin, thorn, sloe, and hazel, through which paths 
had been opened in all directions to the best positions 
of defence. 

Here and there, out on the opener country towards 
the east where the camp was not defended by the river 
and marshes, Austin could see that trenches had been 
made and earth-works raised, with loop-holes regularly 
constructed of wood and stone for the defenders to fire 
upon any assailant. The main camp itself was encir- 
cled with a fosse,very wide and deep, but even from: his 
elevated station on the side of the opposite hill Austin 
Tredennis could see nothing of the immediate defences 
of the position. Nevertheless, he marvelled greatly 
where Marion had gotten her military skill. 

A bugle sounded presently, not ill blown, though the 
call was not one used by his Majesty’s forces. And it 
was with considerable amusement that Austin, from 
his elevated post on the Hill of Crae, could see the 
Levellers moving in fair order over the open ground. 
their formation, however, being presently broken up 
as they reached the glacis and shelter trenches of.their 
rude fortification. ; 

But that there was discipline among them of.a rough- 
and-ready sort Austin could see. In his eagerness to 
make out more he would have approached nearer, but 
the Mistress of Crae motioned him away, even taking 
his arn: to pull him further up the hill. 

* They are no chancy!” she said, earnestly. ‘“ There 
are some that wad as soon put a shot intil a man asa 
knife in a sheep’s throat. It’s sair—sair on decent 
folk that pay rent to a guid laird to be harried and 
harassed wi’ a pack o° scoundrels, the gather-up o’ a’ 
the riffraff i’ the country-side!” 

But the sound of the bugle in his ears, and the know- 
ledge that a certain blue cloak was within a clear mile 
of him, prevented Austin from paying that undivided 
attention to the nowt and wethers, the ewes and lambs, 
ot Mistress MaeCormick’s flocks and herds which that 
lady considered their due. Nevertheless, she brought 
him back to the house of Crae, and- liberated her hus- 
band from his ignominious position in the milk-house, 
with the comfortable conviction that she had paved the 
way to several excellent bargains when the “* Muckle 
Englishman ” should be upon his return from Treland. 

Then, after a comfortable muirland dinner of 
* braxie ” ham, and such bits of meat as had been boil- 
ed in the broth, Austin prepared to set out. He had 
given his entertainers to understand that it was his 
intention to proceed further up the strath of Ken. And 
his host, with anxious signals to Austin to support 
him, observed to his wife that he should show the 
stranger a road by which he could avoid the armed 
bands of the Levellers, but his wife promptly forbade. 

* Na, na, Anton,” she said: “ brawly do I ken ve. 
my auld man! <A’ that ve want is to hae a chance at 
the public-hoose up by at the Newtown 0’ Gallowa’! 
ut that ve are nane gaun to get! Sit ve doon on 
your decent hinder-end, guidman, and read Naphthali, 
or the Suffering o° the Saints, or, by my certes. back 
ve gang into the milk-hoose again!” 

It thus happened that after a brief convoy from the 
goodwife of the Crae, and a farewell which verged upon 
the tender, Austin Tredennis was left to his resources 
on the brow of the hill overlooking the tangled depths 
of the Hollan Isle. ‘Twilight was vet a good hour off, 
so there was plenty of time for thought before it 
would be safe to take any steps in the direction of the 
camp in the Duchrae .Wood. 

Mistress MacCormick’s last gift had been a handsome 
mutton ham which Austin had admired that morning, 
when she took it down from the “ baulks” to cut a 


“ whang ” for breakfast. She also bestowed on him an 
unopened bottle of hollands. Consequently he was 
somewhat at a loss to know how to acknowledge in 
kind this courtesy, as his plain equipage of travel was 
not of the sort to please a lady. But remembering z 
mother-of-pear! ‘snuff-box which he had long carried for 
his friends’ use, he presented it to Mistress MacCor- 
mick with a low bow, at the same time apologizing for 
its jack of value. 

“ Certes!” cried Mistress MacCormick, almost poune- 
ing upon it in her eagerness, “ gin ye gie me the pre- 
cious rappee that’s in it, that will be payment mair 
than suflicient for ony little I hae dune. But the braw, 
braw boxie—han! na, keep it for a younger an’ bonnier 
lass, and yin no taigled wi’ an auld dune man, that 
may yet hoast and hirple on for a score 0’ years yet— 
Guid kens hoo lang, mair’s the peety!” 

However, upon Austin gallantly affirming that the 
snuff-box could not have a fairer or in any respect more 
eligible owner, and insisting.on the lady retaining both 
box and contents, her objections were overruled. So, 
in the hood of his cloak of frieze, the disguised soldier 
carried away, as in a saddle-bag, not only the mutton 
ham and the square-faced green bottle, but also a loaf 
ot wheaten bread newly baked for his especial behoof, 
und as many smaller articles of diet as he could be 
induced to accept for his arduous journey into the 
wilds of Kells. It was, indeed, well in some respects, 
considering the weight of his pack, that his journey 
was destined to be a shorter one. 


The more Austin turned over the subject in his mind, 
the more determined he became that he would not 
permit himself to be braved and thwarted by a girl 
like Marion. He had allowed her to depart unques- 
tioned from the prison of Kirkcudbright because he 
thought she would go home and abide quiet in her fa- 
ther’s house—as was. indeed, her duty. But here 
was she back again in the ranks of the Levellers, and, 
according to report, also in the company of men who 
were little better than thieves and reivers. 

It did not, however, occur to him that he, Austin 
Tredennis, was not his brother’s keeper, far less that 
of an adult member of the opposite sex in no way re- 
lated to him—a girl, too, not of his degree, tainted 
with rebellion, and mixed up with all sorts of doings, 
not to be condoned, much Jess approved, by an officer 
of the King’s regular army. 

But Tredennis was far too logical to be at any time 
without:a reason. He had, indeed, twenty explana- 
tions of his feelings and actions, each more complete 
and convincing than the last. He was surely tread- 
ing the obvious path of duty in thus endeavoring to 
obtain such information as would put a stop to this 
foolish and fratricidal little war. If he could re- 


- move the leader from the affair, the rebellion, such 


as it was, would collapse. It was ridiculous that a 
woman should be mixed up with the affair, at any 
rate. Suppose his Majesty’s troops should be ordered 
to take the camp, how would it appear if a woman were 
among the killed and wounded? Captains of Ligonier’s 
Horse did not make war on women. 

Nevertheless, it did not occur to the young man 
that he was in love. In his own view, he had no self- 
ish motives whatever. He would carry off Marion in 
order to give her up to her parents, or in some other 
way prevent her from having more to do with this 
foolishness. On such occasions there are wont to be 
whole Goleondas of unselfishness in young men’s hearts. 

It did not strike Austin as ludicrous that though 
he had been credibly informed that a maiden by the 
name of Joyce Faa was also present in the camp of 
the rebels, he made absolutely no plans for her behoof. 
Joyee Faa might take her chance. Captain Treden- 
nis’s charity began and ended with Marion of the 
Isle. 

When the twilight was sufficiently advanced to ren- 
der his progress down the hill-side safe from any ob- 
servation from the opposite bank Austin Tredennis 
slowly made his way towards the fords of*the Black 
Water. It was not his intention, indeed, to cross di- 
rectly into the camp, or to make any decided move 
till mature observation had shown him the best way 
and time of action. He knew that on all the rugged 
hills behind their main position the Levellers would 
have outposts, but he judged that the water-front 
being protected by the deep and impassable Lane of 
Grenoch, it would be more slightly guarded. 

It was his plan to begin operations by getting upon 
the little wooded triangle of island, opposite the*camp. 
called Hollan Isle. This place was_perfectly- suited 
to his twin purposes of concealment and observation, 
being surrounded on two sides by the deep Lane,which 
bifurcated almost immediately in front of the«camp. 
und on the other side closed in hy the Black Water of 
Dee itself. 

Austin had chserved this woody fastness in the morn- 
ing. It promised abundance of cover of all kinds. It 
was immediately in front of the enemy’s main _ posi- 
tion, within ear-shot almost, vet perfectly safe. For 
the black lily-pools -were here at their widest and 
deepest, and swimming being an almost unknown art 
among the farm folk of Galloway, it was unlikely that 
he would be discovered or disturbed. 

Following the branch of the Lane farthest from the 
camp, Tredennis came before long to the Black Water, 
which runs here in a rapid, shallowish, brawling 
course. This he crossed without difficulty, the water 
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not coming to the top of his military boots. But it 
was a different matter when, a few hundred yards 
lower down, he had to recross again to the Hollan 
Isle. This time he had perforce to take off his boots 
and stockings, and in a brief and airy costume to 
make his way over into the recesses of the isle. Dur- 
ing the transit he had cause to remember that the 
month was October. 

Very cautiously he made his way through the dense 
undergrowth to the edge of the water opposite the 
camp. He could hear the cheerful voices of the Level- 
lers, and as the darkness grew deeper, discern in the 
sky the reflection of their evening cooking fires. 

Tredennis dried himself as well as he could, and put 
on his boots and leggings. Then, in order to guard 
against possible chill, he took a short pull at the bot- 
tle of hollands for which he had paid with the mother- 
of-pearl snuff-box. Though the ‘night was cold he felt 
not altogether uncomfortable. For Austin Tredennis, 
being an old campaigner, knew well how to attend 
to the, provend as well as how to make the best of 
any situation, however unpromising. 

He made it, therefore, his first care to seek out and 
arrange a place where he might pass the night with 
some show of comfort. Of course the making of a 
fire was out of the question on any part of the isle. 
He was much too near the camp of the enemy (which 
was yet not the camp of his enemy). But broom and 
furze abounded on the Hollan Isle, as well as heather 
so long and entangled that he waded in it to the waist 
like a bather in the sea. The long drought of summer 
and early autumn had made the ground (which is 
here sometimes moist) dry as a bone, and Austin had 
no difficulty in selecting a spot near the centre of the 
island, sheltered from every wind, under a dry bank, 
and with whin and broom rising on every side like a 
green fortalice. He pulled sufficient heather from dif- 
ferent places to form a couch light and elastic. Then, 
carefully marking the spot by observing the forms of 
the trees, he glided away towards the nearest point 


‘from which he could obtain a view of the camp of the 


Levellers, 

His curiosity was strongly excited, and it was with 
a beating heart, more like that of a recruit than that 
of so old a campaigner, that he parted the last bushes 
with a slow and careful hand and gazed across at the 
camp on the opposite shore. 

The eminence on which the main defences had been 
erected rose high above his head, and he could: only 
look up the steep slope and observe that it had» been 
carefully levelled to form a glacis, and furnished with 
earthen bastions at the corner to provide stances for 
cross-fire in case of direct assault. 

Down on a little smooth piece of meadow within the 
outer lines, yet convenient to the water edge, several 
great fires were burning. Sometimes Austin could al- 
most feel the warmth of the blaze, as great quantities 
of fresh brushwood were continually thrown en. It 
was, after all, a kind of play to many of these lads, 
and scores of them labored incessantly, joking and 
laughing as they did so, at bringing dried wood, branch- 
es, heather roots, and other light fuel to add to the 
flames—oftentimes even embarrassing the cooks by 
their endeavors, and in one case actually setting fire 
to the tripod upon which the stewpot was swinging. 

More than once, so strong was the light that Aus- 
tin involuntarily drew back into the deeper shade, fear- 
ful that his presence so near at hand might be acci- 
dentally revealed. But really he was in no danger, for 
as from a lighted room one cannot see out into the 
dark, so those within the circle of the camp fires could 
see only the dim blur of blackness which represented 
the isle of Austin’s observatory. 

Upon a felled tree which formed part of the defence 
on the land side a group of older men was seated, 
talking soberly together, evidently discussing plans, 
and, in the intervals of speech, cleaning such arms as 
they possessed. 

Tredennis was astonished to see how many excel- 
lent pieces there were in the hands of the Levellers. 
He did not know that. the folk of Scotland, like the 
Spaniards, are an armed: people. security having only 
of late come into these northern straths. In addition 
to the guns, there were smugglers’ jocktelegs, made 
longer than had ~-been. intended by the original Jacques 
de Liége, whose name was still stamped on the blades. 
These aJl_ possessed, but some wore also whingers, or 


* short swords like eutlasses, and pistols of all kinds 


were common, from.the miniature article:made to swing 
at a horseman’s wrist so as not to interfere with his 
reins or break -his sword-stroke in.a charge, up to the 
mighty horse-pistol with its bell mouth and charge 
of powder like a blunderbuss. He noted, also, the 
pitechforks and Irish pikes brought by a few of the 
Wigtonshire’ men, while as an additional weapon of of- 
fence many of the lads had mounted the prongs of a 
pitchfork upon the muzzles of their guns, in such a 
way as not to interfere with the firing of the piece, 
forming a rude but highly effective sort of bayonet. 
Presently there came again the bugle signal from 
the headquarters upon the summit of the main camp. 
and therefore out.of sight of Tredennis. At the sound 
there ensued a great running to and fro, and crying of 
names and numbers, all of which diverted him exceed- 
ingly. Then, in a trice, and with an alacrity which 
the old soldier could not but admire, the men fell 
into messes of about ten, and rations were served out. 
There was a hot word or two occasionally among the 

















younger men, evidently having relation to charges of 
unfair division, which could hardly fail to occur when 
so large a portion of the provender consisted of the 
rabbits which abound all about the Duchrae Bank, and 
scurry and patter within the limits of the camp it- 
self. 

Presently, however, Austin saw a sight which thrilled 
him, and he started forward automatically, forget- 
ting alike the danger of his position and the deep still 
Lane which separated him from the camp in the 
Duchrae Wood. 

As the men were finishing their portion of food a 
tall figure, closely wrapped in a dark cloak, came down 
from the main camp, and moved with youthful alert- 
ness of gait from group to group. He knew that cloak. 
His hard-won belated pay had settled the score for it. 
He knew the figure also. It was his sometime prisoner 
of Maclellan’s Wark. His lover’s instinct had not 
played him false. She was there—her life every day 
in danger, the girl whom for a moment he had held 
weeping in his arms. It did not seem possible now; 
but so it was, and so, Tredennis told himself, with a 
certain dour pride, it would be again. 

As the meal ended, there ensued a solemn interlude. 
Gray-clad men with blue bonnets came pouring down 
the sides of the earth-works. They sprang like pixies 
out of the covering branches. They appeared unex- 
pectedly, like grave fairies out of the wood, and be- 
tore Tredennis could make out what they intended, the 
whole force of the Levellers was gathered on the green- 
sward before the camp fires, and the notes of their 
solemn even-song were wafted far 
on the light wind. These were the 
words they sang: 


O God of Bethel, by whose hand 
Thy people still are fed, 

Who through this weary pilgrimage 
Hast all our fathers led, 

Our vows, our prayers, we now present 
Before Thy throne of grace: 

God of our fathers, be the God 
Of our succeeding race! 


And, all unconsciously, Austin 
uncovered also, standing up rever- 
ently behind the shelter of a 
thick -leaved hazel, while these 
poor, unlearned, often misguided 
men sang their evening-song of 
praise to the God of Battles, to 
whom they had committed their 
griefs and wrongs and injuries. 


CHAPTER XLV 


THE OLDEST WAY OF WOOING 
IN THE WORLD 


CCUSTOMED to the watches 
A of the camp and the wake- 
fulness which becomes sec- 
ond nature to a man much employ- 
ed upon dangerous services, Austin 
Tredennis often left his lair among 
the gorse and heather to steal 
down to the water-side, in order 
to see what he could of the or- 
der and discipline maintained dur- 
ing the night in the camp of the 
Levellers. 

He had managed to construct 
for himself, of somewhat unprom- 
ising materials, a not altogether 
uncomfortable nest, and by dint of 
turning round two or three times, 
like a couching dog, so as to mix 
the ingredients well together, Tre- 
dennis snatched enough sleep to 
satisfy a frame well indurated to 
war’s alarms and a mind which 
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enemy was attacking the sleeping camp. But his eyes 
rested on the green gorse-bush, out of which he had 
hollowed a nest, and upon an ancient thorn-tree now 
turning russet and covering itself with scarlet berries. 
A sparrow and a chaffinch were quarrelling over their 
breakfast of haws, and as Austin raised his head a 
squirrel ran down to the fork of a branch and chat- 
tered angrily at the intruder. 

And again the bugle-call sounded from the. brow of 
the Duchrae Bank. 

In a moment Austin was on his feet, and stealing 
with tenfold care through the underbrush. Upon the 
margin of the water he opened the reeds carefully 
with his hand and peered across. 

-arties of Levellers—mostly of a younger and more 
reckless sort—were pouring into the camp, some driv- 
ing cattle and sheep before them, others with pigs and 
poultry secured in various ways about their persons. 
A porker with a curly tail escaped and ran squealing 
across the camp, bounding through a recently lighted 
fire, scattering the dried twigs, and squealing all the 
while its objection to die a violent death. Austin. 
from his lair among the reeds, could hear the loud 
boastings of some of the members oi these expeditions 
-—hew this one had accounted for so many roods of 
Colonel Gunter’s new stone wall, how that other had 
uprooted a plantation of young firs that had been 
planted upon his father’s croft, and how yet another 
had driven off a dozen cattle belonging to an ardent 
encloser. 

It was obvious that the Levellers, in spite of their 








habitually worked best in the 
inidst of dangers. A girl who, af- 
ter showing the bravery of a 


Paladin, suddenly dissolved into 
tears, might upset the mind of this 
captain of horse; but to lie all 
night within a few hundred yards of an enemy who 
would undoubtedly shoot him at sight, to wrap him- 
self in a frieze cloak and couch among heather and 
bracken for all covering, arrived to Tredennis merely 
as part of the day’s work 

The Levellers’ watch was well kept, and more than 
once Tredennis saw the tall slim figure in the blue 
military cloak passing from post to post, as if to be 
assured of the sentry’s watchfulness. And it was with 
curiously mingled feelings that Austin remembered 
that the device on the silver tache was that of Ligo- 
nier’s Horse. Once the watcher thought that he was 
certainly discovered. The sentinel who had the beat 
immediately along the opposite bank of the Lane halted 
directly opposite the place of his concealment. It 
chanced that Austin had laid himself out at full length 
upon the trunk of a willow, which was inclined almost 
at right angles over the pool. He had been hoping to 
see the figure in the cloak again pass by, and perhaps 
the dying firelight glisten on the clasp of silver. Late 
at night and alone, men watch long for such things 
as these. i 

The sentry passed on his beat directly opposite to 
Tredennis, and within fifty yards of where he lay prone 
on his gnarled willow-trunk. He stood so long motion- 
less that Austin slid his hand back to grasp the hilt 
of his ready pistol; but the next sentinel reaching the 
extremity of the beat, after a turn or two observing 
his comrade still intent upon something, cried to him, 
“Rab, do ye see onything ?” 

“ Aye,” said the stolid Leveller, shouldering his piece 
and resuming his march; “I saw a trout loup.” 

Morning dawned chill and gray about six of the 
clock, and it was with a start of surprise that Austin 
found himself awakened by a strange bugle-call. He 
felt for a moment an instinct to spring to his feet 
and give the alarm. He could have sworn that he 
Was once more in the Low Country wars, and that the 


In a brief and airy costume, Tredennis made his way over into the recesses of the isle 


morning and evening song of praise, had a truly Old 
Testament conception that the Egyptians were given 
them to be spoiled, and that war ought still to be con- 
ducted upon the ancient principle of living as much as 
possible at the enemy’s expense. 

The sight of all this preparation for eating remind- 
ed Tredennis that he had not partaken of anything 
since he left the hospitable house of Crae and _ his 
friend Mistress Jacobina MacCormick. Marion did 
not again show herself, and after waiting twenty min- 
utes or so, Austin withdrew himself noiselessly 
through the reeds and brushwood till he had reached 
his night’s shelter, where in the lee of a bieldy hazel 
he cut and ate alternate slices of wheaten loaf and mut- 
ton ham. 

Water is never scarce on the Hollan Isle at any 
season of the year. A score of ripe hazelnuts, also, 
made no contemptible dessert. Indeed, the name means 
the Island of Hazel Bushes, and the fame of the 
Hollan Isle as a Goleonda of nuts is great in all the 
country-side. and it was quite possible that half a 
dozen Levellers, having nothing better to do, might 
adventure over to the island in search of a bagful to 
crack by the camp fires in the evening. 

As against this, however, Austin could see that hazel- 
bushes grew in abundance all about the camp.  In- 
deed, the men went about cracking nuts as they march- 
ed hither and thither on their errands. The sentinels 
cracked as they stood by the river-bank, and threw 
the shells into the water; and even Marion, musing 
apart from the hurrying throng of hinds and shep- 
herd lads, put up her fingers and pulled a cluster ab- 
stractedly, like one that knows not what she does. 

The bands of raiders who went forth from the camp 
were composed mostly of the younger and more active 
men, but were in charge of officers elected by them- 
selves, mostly sedate and soldierlike men, who had 
seen service in Morton’s or the Cameronian regiment. 
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And all the while there ran in Austin Tredennis’s 
heart a stream of anger, hot as lava and fierce as a 
stormy sea. The feeling for law, order, obedience, 
was strong within him. He had never thought much 
about the relations of men and women in the abstract, 
contenting himself with a simple soldierly interpreta- 
tion of such concrete problems of sex as chance brought 
in his way. To be faithful in dealings, to comport 
one’s self honorably in all things, to speak the whole 
truth to a man, and as much as possible of it to a 
woman—these were his simple but in the main com- 
petent standards. 

But that the woman was created to obey the man 
was really, in the inmost recesses of Austin Tre- 
dennis’s heart, a fundamental law. And that a girl 
should flout and disregard his will—a girl for whom 
he had risked so much—stung him inexpressibly. 

For myself | have found everything quite other- 
wise. The masculine stand-point is one | take with 
difficulty. I can understand women (I may say with- 
out self-gratulation) like one of themselves. But no 
woman has ever loved me because | have set out to 
master her and succeeded. 

There are several reasons why women love men, and, 
thank God, | have no reason to complain. But Aus 
tin Tredennis’s simple code admitted only of one. So 
he set himself to master Marion as a man might bite 
on his nether lip and promise himself either to break 
in a restive, high-spirited colt, or to break his own 
neck. 

But Tredennis made the mistake of showing his hand 
too soon. The girl divined and re- 
sented his too obvious intent. 
Pride and self-will rose insurgent 
in her breast, and the affair re- 
solved itself into a battle for the 
mastery. 

The curious thing was that this 
temper of obstinacy, this rivalry 
of determinations, went on quite 
distinct from the operations of the 
heart. I am not exactly informed 
what was the state of the affee- 
tions of either Marion or Treden- 
nis at this period, but I am quite 
sure that their external attitude 
to each other had nothing to do 
with that inward feeling. 

Just as last vear, when I was 
in France, that great kingdom was 
engaged in foreign war over-seas 
with half the world, yet within 
her own bounds everything was 
quiet as an English rural parish. 
Dreamy oxen swayed and tinkled 
through the streets; laborers joy- 
ously brought in the vintage; 
maidens went singing to the well. 
All the heart of the country was- 
sound and quiet and at _ peace, 
while over-seas were nought but 
wars and rumors of wars. 

This, when you come to think 


of it, was much the estate of 
Marion and ‘Tredennis as_ they 
fronted one another across the 


narrow, deep 
Greenoch Lane. 

The afternoon wore _ swiftly 
away, and Tredennis had _ not 
again moved. He ley with his 
head low among the reeds, tire- 
lessly watching the camp, and cal- 


lily- pools of the 


culating what were his chances 
of being able to carry off Marion 
from the midst of her Leveller 
army. 

It was a wild scheme. He did 
not deny this, even to himself. 


But he had the limitless confidence 
of the man who succeeds. And 
very grimly was the mouth shut 
—all mustacheless now—as he 
registered the mental oath that 
the woman did not live who could 
«fford to flout him, Captain Aus- 
tin Tredennis, of Ligonier’s Horse. If Marion would go 
with him—good. If not—also good. He would take 
her—yes, like a sack of corn across his shoulders, if in 
no other way. He would have her, with her will or 
against it—all one now, when it had come to this. 

And after a while (here the smile was pleasanter )— 
after a’ while she would like it. She would be glad; 
this without a shade of coxcombry, for of that there 
was not a trace in the man’s.nature. 

But Austin Tredennis was the true savage, the man 
with original instincts but little overlaid, and that 
overlaying mostly worn off by the rough straits of 
many campaigns, so that not only did the method of 
obtaining a wife by capture seem the natural one to 
him, but also he expected the lady to like it! 

It was in this mood—simple and elemental in itself, 
but, owing to our public education and conventions, 
requiring some considerable explanation—that Treden- 
nis made his preparations upon the Hollan Isle. 

He noted that at one point of the defences, which 
Marion visited every few hours, the distance between 
the posts was much greater than elsewhere. This was 
owing to the fact that the enemy’s main advance was 
expected from the south, and also because the north- 
ern side of the camp was protected both by the Hollan 
Isle and by the swamps which reached across to where 
the Raiders’ Brig spans the Bla¢k Water of Dee. 

Austin Tredennis resolved to make the attempt 
when the posts were set for the night, after supper 
and the singing of the Psalm—that is, supposing that 
the routine should be the same as before. 

Bodily, Tredennis was a very strong man. His 
father had been a famous wrestler, and he himself 
had laid many grown men on their backs while still 
a boy at school. It was therefore with a determined 
squaring of massive shoulders that he prepared to 
make his attempt. He would. compel the girl to leave 
this rabble. She should accompany him—gagged, if 
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necessary—to the nearest farm where he could obtain 
horses, and from thence to Kirkcudbright. He was 
resolved to go all lengths; to carry off the girl by 
brute strength if necessary, to shoot any man who 
stood in his way, to steal any man’s horses, and in gen- 
eral to risk all penalties of the law and all vengeances 
of enemies, but--to remove Marion out of the rebel 
camp or to leave his bones on the Duchrae bank. 

That was Austin Tredennis’s way when in love, and a 
very good way it is. Only every man is not an Austin 
Tredennis, and even for him—but stay, we must not 
anticipate. 

CHAPTER XLVI 
SILVER SAND’S WHISPER 

T that portion of the Levellers’ eamp most remote 
A from the greensward in front of the Hollan 
Isle, where the fires were earliest lit and the 
dinners mostly cooked, a small shelter of hewn boards 
had been erected. Here, almost at any time during the 
day which Tredennis spent on the isle, two persons 
might have been seen in consultation, seated on stools 
at the door of the hut, or standing with elbows resting 
amicably on the trunk of the same tree. It was Mar- 
ion of the Isle talking to her friend Silver Sand. With- 
in the shelter sat a second girl, busily plying needle or 
knitting-pins, a maid whose thoughts seemed very far 
away indeed from the low-toned conversation of her 

companions without. 

“T have told you from the first, Marion,” Silver 
Sand was saying, “that it will come to nothing! It 
is bound to come to nothing. You cannot thus put 
back the wheels of time. All the old landmarks will 
be broken down, all the ancient standards ended— 
gypsies and gypsy earls, cottiers’ bit gardens, and the 
wide free hills where any man’s feet may tread and 
any man’s bestial graze! ’Tis done with, Marion, that 
old world, and you and I may just make up our minds 
to submit with what of grace we can muster. It de- 
pends not on our Say-yea or Say-nay! It is the will 
of God!” 

“The will of the lairds, more like!” cried Marion, 
bitterly. “But they shall not! No, they shall not, 
while I can keep these brave lads together—” 

“That is just it, though,” said Silver Sand. “ Ye 
are a clever lass, Marion. During seventy years of 
earth I never yet saw your like. But hark ye! Ye 
may drive off a company or two of the King’s red- 
coats; ye may plunder the lairds and weary the ten- 
ants. But there is one thing ye cannot contend with 
—the winter weather that will soon be upon the land!” 

“We are prepared to suffer hardships,” said Marion, 
firmly. 

“ Doubtless, doubtless!” returned Silver Sand: “ you 
and some few, most part of them outed cotters, and” 
(here he smiled knowingly) * an odd rascal or two who 
are here for what they can get. Ye will keep them; but 
the rest—ah! they will melt away like snow off.a dike 
in the front of May!” 

“They are brave lads,” said Marion, with an affec- 
tionate glance, “and I will not believe it of them.” 

“Then,” said Silver Sand, * there is another thing. 
When I left Kirkeudbright they were speaking of re- 
leasing Harry Polwart. He may be here at the 
Duchrae Bank any day, and have you thought what 
that will mean?” 

“ Why, that if he gets his way he will marry Joyce,” 
said Marion, turning half round as if to include the 
girl in the conversation. Silver Sand smiled indul- 
gently. 

“ Marion,” he answered, “though you have worn the 
trews, ye think as a woman still. It will indeed be an 
ill day when (if ever) Harry Polwart marries Joyce 
Faa. But it will be a worse for the Levellers of Gallo- 
way when he sets foot among them in the Duchrae 
Wood!” 

“ And why?” queried Marion, hard to be convinced. 
“Tt was to Harry Polwart that first I owed my posi- 
tion here. He it was who vouched for me to the 
Levellers in their council in the Cauldron of Ben 
Tudor.” 

“ Aye, because he knew that he would never be ac- 
cepted as a leader himself; therefore he hoped to rule 
through you. But now—TI have seen him since his 
blindness and imprisonment. His speech is all of blood 
and revenge. Either you must join with him or he 
will carry away from you all the more vehement spirits, 
and leave you only the men who are willing to come 
to terms with the authorities.” 

“We shall see! We shall see,” said Marion, biting 
ner lip. “ whether these lads will follow Harry Pol- 
wart or me!” 

Silver Sand smiled. and looked with undisguised ad- 
miration at the girl’s beautiful head, thrown haughtily 
back, her finely cut nostrils dilated by the anger which 
sparkled in her eye and quivered in her voice. 

“On the face of it, indeed,” he said, “ the choice is 
easily made. If I were a young man—as I am old— 
it would not take me long to decide. But re- 
member that Harry Polwart has a tongue like devour- 
ing fire. He will stick at nothing. Robbery is his 
trade, murder his pastime. Before he comes among 
you to sow disorder, I advise you to get the better- 
disposed of your followers to agree to a compromise. 
Stop this useless pulling down of boundary walls, this 
rooting up of plantations. The lairds are sick-hearted 
with your present success, though it be only for a 
time. My friend Mr. Patrick Heron will conduct ne- 
gotiations on the best footing. He tells me that this 
Captain Tredennis, who at present has the ear of the 
commander-in-chief, is an honest man, and no parti- 
san.” 

“With him I will have no dealings, direct or indi- 
rect!” exclaimed Marion; mighty stiffly. 

(And it was at this moment that Austin Tredennis 
was crossing the Black Water on his way to the posi- 
tion he had chosen for himself.) 

Silver Sand glanced keenly at the girl as she spoke. 

“You know this man?” he asked, softly. 

“It was he who captured me at Minnigaff, and 
thrust me into the prison of Maclellan’s Wark at Kirk- 
cudbright.” 

“1 do not see,” said Silver Sand, mildly, “ how in 
the face of the accusations made against you he 
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could well have done less. Remember, a soldier has 
his notions of duty very clearly defined.” 

“Those of Captain Tredennis are certainly pecul- 
iar!” commented Marion, acidly. 

Noting the tone, Silver Sand thought he understood. 
But for once that old diplomat was wrong. His idea 
was that the captain of horse had been upon occa- 
sion somewhat over-gallant to Joyce Faa, his other 
prisoner, and that Marion, in spite of her military at- 
tire, had chosen to be jealous. His premises, there- 
fore, were entirely wrong; but the conclusion he drew 
was irreproachable, and its outcome equally fatal 
to the plans of the officer in question. 

“You have a crow to pick with this Captain Tre- 
dennis, then?” said Silver Sand, bending towards Mar- 
ion, and lowering his voice. 

“The crow is part plucked, but there are a good 
many feathers yet remaining,” said Marion, smiling. 

“Then,” said Silver Sand, “I have something to 
say which may be of interest to you.” 

And he bent down and whispered for some minutes 
in her ear. 

At first the commander of the Levellers listened a 
trifle listlessly; but presently vivid color flooded to 
her face, her breath came fast, and her fingers twitched 
nervously, and pulled at the braid on the blue military 
cloak. 

“ Where?” she asked, almost under her breath. And, 
when Silver Sand had answered her, “ Very well!” she 
said, and, turning on her heel, she walked abruptly 
away. 

Which is why Captain Austin Tredennis, alias Mr. 
Job Brown, cattle-dealer and spy, fording the water 
to reach the clump of willows where he had resolved 
to make his attempt to carry off the leader of the 
rebels, walked right into the arms of half a dozen 
stalwart Levellers, and, after a most valiant resist- 
ance, found himself overpowered by numbers, and was 
presently transported, helpless and blindfolded, into 
the irate presence of Captain Dick of the Isle. 


CHAPTER XLVII 
A NOISE IN THE CAMP 


and Tredennis, but they both faced it with that 

piqued dourness of temper which was at once their 
bond of similarity and the spur of their clinched an- 
tagonism. 

“Remove the napkin!” commanded Marion. “ Loose 
the bonds about his legs, that he may stand on his 
feet!” 

And there, in front of a lighted camp fire, Austin 
Tredennis, in his drover’s habit, found himself face 
to face with the late prisoner of Maclellan’s Wark. 
He had expected to meet her in another fashion, but 
the heart within him was undaunted. And as he looked 
over the slender figure, the small head, the clear-cut 
spare outlines, he remarked to himself with satisfac- 
tion, “I could have carried her!” It was not his plan 
that had broken down, but the unforeseeable that had 
happened. 

Then, after a moment, he added, aloud this time, 
“* And I will yet!” 

Marion had removed her military cloak of blue, and 
stood erect in her plain boy’s blouse and the kilted 
skirt and boots, which met half-way to the knee. She 
wore no slightest attempt at adornment. Her hair, 
worn short as a youth’s, curled naturally from under 
her blue bonnet. She held a hazel switch lightly in 
her hand. 

They were alone, for Marion had bidden Austin’s 
captors to stand back. Silver Sand was nowhere to be 
seen. He had vanished after launching his whisper 
in the girl’s ear. 

“So, Captain!” she said, scorn in her eyes and 
voice, “ your interest in the poor Levellers has induced 
you to visit them—and me?” 

Austin Tredennis bowed, but said nothing. 

“[T suppose you will admit that you are here as a 
spy?” she said. 

*T do not deny it,” said the young man, calmly. 

* And you know the treatment that spies have to ex- 
pect when caught in disguise?’ she continued. And 
then in a moment blushed crimson, for she saw how 
she had laid herself open to the crushing retort— 
that he knew well how a certain person caught in dis- 
guise had been treated in the prison of Maclellan’s 
Wark. But his actual reply astonished her. 

* If I were in your place, and conducting this war on 
ladylike principles, I should have them shot—with 
pop-guns!” he said. 

The flush faded, and left the girl pale with anger. 

“He flouts me still!” she thought. “ He scorns to 
remind me of the obligations under which I lie to 
him for twice giving me the opportunity to escape from 
prison!” 

And aloud she said: “ Strange that one so wise and 
powerful should yet be worsted by a girl, and that the 
troops he commands should thrice have turned tail 
rather than face a fire of pop-guns!” 

“ Not the troops I have the honor to command,” cor- 
rected Austin, with a bow. 

“And such a brilliant scout!” continued Marion; 
“so secret, so daring, so full of excellent devices and 
clever bargainings! But yet, the poor fellows with 
the pop-guns had one among them who could trace 
your whole course—yes, Captain Tredennis, from your 
first riding out of Kirkcudbright all the way to the 
inn of Clachanpluck, and from the kitchen of the farm 
up there on the hill to your lair on the Hollan Isle! 
1 wonder that a veteran soldier should do his work 
no better. In short, this paragon has turned out a 
bungler—and now where is he?” 

“Where he wishes to be,” said the soldier, succinct- 
ly, looking the girl straight in the face. 

For the fraction of a second Marion caught her 
breath, and a pang traversed her heart. Tredennis 
remained silent, but keenly vigilant. 

“You have nothing to remind me of—nothing to 
ask?” she said at last. 

“Nothing,” said the soldier. “Do with me what 
you will. I shall be content. A log to sit down upon, a 
platter of the stew I smell simmering in your pots, 


lL was a curious and unique situation for Marion 


and permission to roll a cigarette—perhaps you will 
grant me these while awaiting your gracious plea- 
sure?” 

And without stopping to receive that permission, he 
coolly seated himself on the stump of a tree, and con- 
tinued: ‘‘ Captain Marion, if your goodness of heart be 
equal to your beauty of face, order one of your men 
to halter me securely about the feet and loose my 
hands, so that I may roll me the little article in 
question, the art of which I learned from a Spanish 
friend in whose plight I am at present. You may 
even put me on parole not to attempt to escape. I 
do not break my word!” 

The accent on the final pronoun brought the red back 
to Marion’s face. 

* You mean that I break mine!” she said, fiercely. 
“You insult me, sir!” 

He shrugged his shoulders with a hopeless gesture. 

“I suppose you cannot help it,” he said, gently, and 
as it were with considerable compassion. ‘“ Women 
will make a personal application of everything, even 
when they rise to be captains of rebels.” 

“T will not stay to argue with you!” she said. 
* You shall remain in the camp to-night. I will have 
you safely guarded, and in the morning I will let you 
know my pleasure!” 

She moved away, with no inconsiderable dignity, 
which Austin Tredennis from his tree stump appeared 
to regard with a quiet but unfeigned amusement. When 
she was twenty yards away he called after her. 

“Captain Dick!” he said, aloud, as one soldier might 
address, another of equal rank. ; 

Marion turned round, thinking that he was about to 
ask a favor—perhaps that she would treat him as a 
certain young oflicér of Fencibles had been treated in 
Maclellan’s Wark. 

“Well?” she said, ready to melt into kindness at a 
word. 

“Do not forget about the cigarettes!” he said. 


When she reached her wattled booth Marion fairly 
stamped her foot with anger, and snapped out such 
fierce monosyllable at Joyce, who asked her for news, 
that the poor girl, with her thoughts full of Harry Pol- 
wart and the fear of his coming, opened her great dark 
eyes and sat silently wondering. Indeed, at this time 
Joyce was frequently silent, for during these days of 
suspense and waiting she was fighting the hardest part 
of her battle. 

It is comparatively easy, as it seems to me, to will 
a great renunciation, a little more difficult to make it 
irrevocable, but hardest of all to fill in the dreary waste 
of days that follows inevitably—days of which every 
several hour is like an eternity, when the morning cry 
of the tortured heart is still “*O God, would that it 
were evening!” and its evening petition ‘“O God, that 
it were morning!” 

But Joyce Faa had not much longer to wait when 
Marion came in, angry and baffled, from her first inter- 
view with the prisoner. 

Marion had pulled off one of her half-boots, and was 
thoughtfully engaged in the unromantic occupation of 
greasing it to keep out the wet of the Duchrae swamps 
and October dews, when a noise to the northward of 
the camp attracted the attention of the two girls. 
Joyce stopped her knitting and listened. Marion pulled 
on her boot again hastily, and, rising up, thrust a pis- 
tol into her belt. 

“Has the attack come at last!” she thought, and was 
not sorry, for she too had been waiting. 

But the ear of Joyce was truer, and the fear in her 
heart led her to hear in the tumult that which was in- 
audible to Marion. 

She stood with her hand pressed against her side, 
pale as ashes. 

‘“He has come!” she said. ‘“ They are crying the 
name of ‘ Harry Polwart*! Aid me, Mother of God!” 


It meant much to both the women—most immediate- 
ly to Joyce, of course; but Marion had also reason to 
be anxious, remembering the warnings of Silver Sand. 

Looking out, a scene of wildest and most turbulent 
rejoicing lay immediately beneath their eyes. The 
blind gypsy, mounted on the back of a plundered nag, 
was being brought into the camp with wild shoutings 
and the reek of multitudinous hasty torches. Strange 
and sinister he looked—his face unshorn, his matted 
locks hanging down to his shoulders, his feet bare 
and encased in great wooden stirrups half filled with 
straw—-above all, his blind eyes shining with strange 
ruddy gleams in the reflection of the torch-light. 

But his face turned every way as he came, as if his 
ear was listening for one voice that he did not hear. 
He called aloud, but for the first time or two the words 
were drowned in the jubilation of his followers. Then, 
seeing his lips moving and his hands imploring silence, 
they desisted suddenly, and the voice of the blind man 
was heard. 

“ Joyce Faa! where is she? I want Joyce Faa!” 

And Joyce, with her features ashen pale even under 
the red glow of the pine-root torches, moved forward to 
meet him. She put her hand in his, saying simply, “I 
am here, Harry!” 

Then there came a great and sudden illumination of 
joy upon the face of the stricken man. 

“T knew it!” he cried. “ Joyce Faa speaks no lie! 
She promised, and she will perform—yes, even to 
(larry Polwart, the blind gypsy!” 

And Joyce, with her hand still in his, helped the man 
to dismount, as a servant may help a master. For 
that is the custom of the folk of Egypt. and, when she 
could speak, she said, gently, “I will keep my prom- 
ise!” 

To be Continued. 


The Live-Oak 


THE creeping chill from out the winter sea, 

The tawny earth, the sodden grasses, show 

Sahara dreariness above, below, 

Save where the live-oak rears his regal head, 
Victorious, tho’ all around be dead— 

A prototype of immortality! 



























































M. Maurice de Lagotellerie 


M. Lazare Weiller 


Frenchmen to study American Trusts 


The French government has commissioned M. Lazare Weiller, one of the best-known members of 
the Board of Foreign Trade and of the Colonial Board, and M. Maurice de Lagotellerie, a dis- 
tinguished engineer, to visit the United States with a view to reporting on the economical, 
fiscal, and social effect of trusts upon Europe in general and France in particular 








An Interesting Railroad 
President 


HE recent re-election to the presi- 
t% dency of the; Cleveland, Cincinnati, 

Chicago, and St. Louis Railway 
Company of Melville E. Ingalls, of Chicago, 
has once more brought to the front one of 
the most interesting railroad presidents in 
the world, and one of the ablest and 
most independent Democratic statesmen 
of the United States. While in New 
York, on the occasion of this election, 
which was held in the Grand Cen- 
tral Depot, My. Ingalls assured his 
friends that he intended to remain a citi- 
zen and resident of the Queen City of the 
West, and that he had nothing to say at 
this time in regard to the reorganization 
of the Democratic party, its purgation 





Melville E. Ingalls 


from the corrupting influences of the New 
York city machine, or its hopes and plans 
for 1904. But it is an open secret that 
thousands of Democrats in the Middle 
West, who either refused to be led astray 
by Bryanism or have ceased to remember 
that financial delusion, lave regarded, and 
now with greater enthusiasm regard, the 
most democratic of railroad presidents— 
as well as one of the ablest—as the one 
capitalist who comes nearest being a per- 
sonal friend to labor, the one employer 
who makes it his business to find out and 
act upon the truth about his employees. 
Mr. Ingalls was the practical author of 
the Trunk Line pool, and cherishes inter- 
esting and important views upon the com- 
munity-of-interest idea which is now being 
tried in American railway systems. 
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President Roosevelt as a 
Scholar 


CCORDING to a Philadelphia news- 
paper, President Roosevelt brought a 
pocket edition of Horace over with 
him from Washington to the Army and 
Navy football game, and toted it out-with 
him to Franklin Field. According to a 
writer in the October number of the Review 
of Reviews, Mr. Roosevelt sat in a back 
room at the convention which nominated 
him for Vice-President in Philadelphia and 
diligently read Thucydides. Both of these 
scholastic suggestions come from the same 
quarter, and there is authority for the 
statement that they amused the President 
heartily, that football is not Greek to him, 
although Thucydides might be, and that he 








hasn’t read a line of Horace for a good 
many years. He kept his eye well on Daly, 
the Harvard hero of the West Point team. 
whose individual prowess won the game, 
and will undoubtedly consider favorably 
any application in that young man’s be- 
half for active service after he graduates 
at the Military Academy. Several thou- 
sand New-Yorkers went over, and they 
soon came to understand that the Daly 
of whom every one was talking was not 
Augustin or Marcus Daly. or Joseph F. 
Daly, the distinguished jurist whom the 
Tammanyites loved to call “ Joe,” or even 
Michael T. Daly, Mr. Croker’s friend in 
the Comptroller’s office. Secretary Long 
sat and walked by Mr. Roosevelt at the 
game, but there is no record that he had 
a Virgil in his pocket, although the trans- 
lation of the poems of Virgil from Latin 
into English by the Honorable John D. 
Long, of Massachusetts, was received with 
scholastic interest some thirty years ago. 
Such a contest between the flower of the 
youth of the army and of the navy, wit- 
nessed by the Chief Magistrate of the 
country and his cabinet, and by thousands 
of oflicers in active service in the army and 
navy, never took place in any other coun- 
try, and probably never could. 





Shall New York have 
Opéra Comique ? 


F the Metropolitan Opera House were 
I not too large for almost any form of 
the musical drama, the current talk 
about Maurice Grau and Charles Frohman 
combining in a suitable theatre a season 
of opéra comique and of French plays 
might never have arisen. While the like- 
lihood that such a venture will be made 
is small, at least so far as concerns opéra 
comique, it calls renewed attention to the 
unnecessarily gigantic proportions of the 
only home of opera in New York. If the 
architects and business men who planned 
the Metropolitan had been content to limit 
its size more closely to that of its nearest 
model, the Vienna Royal Opera, the New 
York public would probably to-day be 
more familiar with the smaller, more in- 
timate works designated loosely under the 
title opéra comique. 

Let no reader translate this into comic 
opera, for the terms have nothing in com- 
mon. Strictly speaking, an opéra comique 
is one in which spoken dialogue connects 
the set musical numbers; the character of 
the plot, whether amusing or tragic, has 
nothing to do with the case. ‘Thus Bee- 
thoven’s “ Fidelio,” Donizetti’s “ Daughter 
of the Regiment,” Nicolai’s “ Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” and Mozart’s “ Magic Flute ” 
all come under this head, and an incon- 
gruous group they make. Extend the 
classification to include operas in which 
the spoken dialogue is replaced by accom- 
panied recitative, and you admit Gluck’s 
‘* Orpheus,” Mozart’s “ Don Giovanni ” and 
“ The Marriage of Figaro,” Rossini’s “ Bar- 
ber of Seville,” Flotow’s “ Martha,” Doni- 
zetti’s “ Don Pasquale,” Ambroise Thom- 
as’s “ Mignon,” and Massenet’s “ Manon.” 

It is true that every one of these has 
been sung at the Metropolitan Opera House 
within Mr. Grau’s régime, beginning in 
1891, but none of them has the vogue 
there, it is safe to assert, that it might 
win in a smaller theatre, in which singers 
and hearers could come into a more per- 
sonal relationship. 

Mr. Grau’s own ideas about the giving 
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of opéra comique in New York are based 
upon this recent experience, as well as 
upon several earlier enterprises. As long 
ago as 1880, one of his companies gave, be- 
sides the best of Offenbach’s and of Le- 
coeq’s operettas, several good specimens of 
true opéra comique. To-day, the manager 
declares that a work like Maillart’s “ Les 
Dragons de Villars,” if sung in a theatre 
seating 1500 people (the Metropolitan’s 
seating capacity is about 3600), might be 
as successful as was “The Daughter of 


| the Regiment,” the other night, when Ma- 


dame Sembrich impersonated so delight- 
fully the girl in short skirts who beat the 
drum. “Les Dragons de Villars” dates 


| back to 1856; the Donizetti opera had its 
| premiére in 1840. 


But there are newer works than these 
upon which a New York Opéra Comique 


| might draw. Délibes’s “ Lakmé,” Humper- 


dinck’s * Hansel und Gretel ” (which could 
not attract audiences every night for six 
weeks at Daly’s Theatre in 1895; but what 
serious opera  could?), Charpentier’s 
* Louise,” would naturally claim places 
on the repertory. For that matter, so 
might Bizet’s “ Carmen.” which is. still 
performed at the Paris Opéra Comique in 
its original form,—much of the dialogue 
being spoken instead of sung. The recita- 
tives were written after Bizet’s death, by 
Guiraud, who did his work faithfully and 
helped to round out a masterpiece. 

Mention of “ The Daughter of the Reg- 
iment” and “Carmen” emphasizes, how- 
ever, the strongest argument against the 
chances of an Opéra Comique in New York. 
After the standard set by Mesdames Calvé 
and Sembrich, the public would scarcely 
accept a lower one. And in a house seat- 
ing only 1500 people, how could the rev- 
enue enable the payment of these expen- 
sive singers? Not unless the improbable 
spectacle could be witnessed of two or 
three hundred men and women coming 
forward with sufficient interest to pay 
$500 a year apiece toward the success of 
the scheme, might New York look forward 
to the proposed Opéra Comique. 





ADVICE TO MoOTHERS.—Mks, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—|_ Adv, 


A GOOD MILK 
for infant feeding is a mixed cow’s milk, from herds 
of native breeds. BORDEN’s EAGLE BRAND CON- 
DENSED MILK herds are properly housed, scientifically 
fed, and are constantly under trained inspection: Avoid 
unknown brands.—[ Adv. ]} 





TIME, said Franklin, is the stuff of Life. Telephone 
service savestime. Verb. sap. Rates for Residence Ser- 
vice in Manhattan from $48 a year. N.Y. ’Telephone 
Co.,15 Dey St., 111 W. 38th St., 215 W.125th St.— 
[Adv.] 

BriGut face,sparkling eye and elastic step—all follow 
the use of AnssortT’s, the Original Angostura Bitters. 
ry iryuaias and grocers’. Get only the genuine.— 
[4 dv.) 








For a morning nip a bottle of CooK’s IMPERIAL 
ExTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE is the thing. It will make 
a winner of you.—[Adv.] 





Ust BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 





SOMETHING NEW. 

THE CENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JEKsSEY will 
issue this week a descriptive illustrated booklet on 
Lakewood, setting forth its attractions in a befitting 
manner. 

The booklet is from the press of one of the best 
printing houses in New York, and it is really a work 
of art. The title of this brochure is — “ Lake- 
wood,” and upon application to the General Passenger 
Department of the New Jersey Central, New York 
City, by letter, it will be sent you free.—| Adv.] 
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What is wanted of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 
and not hurt it. 
This 


is why we want pure soap; 


clean 


Pure soap does that. 


and when we say pure, 

we mean without alkali. 
Pears’ is pure; no free 

alkali. 


soap that has no biting in 


You can trust a 


it, that’s Pears’. 
Established over 100 years, 
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“*The daintiest 
last, to make the 
end most sweet.’’ 

— Shakespeare. 





have your 
guests carry 
away most 
pleasant 
memories 
serve 











Sugar 
Wafers 
for 
dessert 


Made in many flavors. 
Sold only in sealed tins. 
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Tunnel Horror 


Many of the victims of the fearful Tun- 
nel Disaster in New York, January 8th, 
carried policies in the 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE Co. 


the largest and strongest Accident In- 
surance Company in the world. Thou- 
sands of dollars will be paid by the 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE COM 
PANY to those injured and to the sur- 
vivors of those killed in this catastrophe. 
Nearly 


have been distributed by the TRAVEL. 
ERS among $0,000 policy-holders and 
their survivors for injuries and death. 
These policies do not-prevent accidents, 
but they secure a weekly income for the 
injured, and a stated sum in case of 


GET AN ACCIDENT POLICY 


The Travelers Insurance Co. 











of Hartford, 


$26,000,000 


IN THE TRAVELERS 





HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York Office, 31 Nassau St. 
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A thimbleful 
sprinkled onthe hot 
coals,produces brilliant 

and lasting colors. 


Prepared fromm salts of 





| THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
| LIST OF THE HIGHEST 


GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS _ 


Sohmer Building, 


5th Ave., cor. 22d St. York. 


Only Salesroom 
in Greater New 
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HE story of Cutts is one of the saddest and 

most exasperating tales that have come out 

in many a long day. It leaves the late 

football hero in a worse position than Ad- 

miral Dewey, General Miles, or Admiral 

Schley, for they are heroes still, though 
slightly frazzled at the ends, whereas Cutts has 
dropped out of the hero ciass altogether. Inasmuch as 
his statement that he forgot that he had ever received 
money for instruction in athletics may seem improbable 
when repeated, it seems a useful office to quote his own 
words about it. In his letter of January 9 to the Har- 
vard Athletic Committee he says: 

“While teaching in a preparatory school before en- 
tering the Harvard Law School, [| gave private les- 
sons in boxing and fencing to several boys who were 
students in the school, and [ received pay for these 
lessons. At the time it did not occur to me that this 
would in any way affect my position as an amateur 
in outside sports, and the matter dropped entirely 
from my mind. When my eligibility was challenged 
the day before the Yale game, I never once thought of 
these private lessons, and did not subsequently re- 
vall them until they were brought to my attention, as 
I had not considered them of any importance, I there- 
fore gave the athletic committee the assurance that I 
Was an amateur within the full meaning of the Har- 
vard rules, which debar men who have received money 
for teaching physical exercises.” 

To print that letter seems to be the most useful ser- 
vice that can be done for Mr. Cutts. In support of his 
statement it may be said that he seems to have valued 
his standing as an amateur and to have avoided any 
employment that would prejudice it. One can 
easily believe that he would not have given boxing- 
lessons for hire to the boys at Haverford—a_per- 
fectly proper employment in itself—if he had 
pected that it would blight his future prospects as a 
coliege football-plaver. If he attached no importance to 
the lessons at the time they might well enough have 
escaped his mind. If he had realized before the game 
last fall that those lessons had disqualified him, he 
must have realized that the fact that he had 
given them was sure to come out in time. Whoever 
believed him guilty of intentional fraud, if any one 
should, must-also believe him guilty of extreme folly, 
and that is not so easy. 

But, on the other hand, the story as it stands seems 
far from complete. Harvard's victory has gone to 





Sus- 


also 


dust. One would like to have the whole story of 
Cutts’s connection with the Harvard team come to 
light. Here was a college graduate, twenty-seven years 


old, with a living to make, and a great reputation as 
a football-player. Somehow or other he comes to Cam- 
bridge, enters the Law School, and plays on the foot- 
ball team. Did that happen, or was it brought about? 
If it was brought about, who did it, and how? A man 
twenty-eight years old and a graduate of another col- 
lege seems out of place on a Harvard football team, 
rules or no rules. If he is a poor man and concerned 
about his livelihood, his standing as an amateur will 
be surely questioned, and if it turns out in the end 
and after the game that by rights he was ineligible 
to play, it is bound to leave him and every one impli- 
cated in his migration in an unenviable case. 


@A. 


N this department in the Christmas number of 
| the WEEKLY appeared this sentence: ‘ No one who 
has sense puts any more barriers between 
himself and his fellows than he can help.” A reader 
of the WEEKLY complains that in the sentence as it 
stands the thought intended is not expressed logically, 
or so that it will parse. He thinks it would be right 
if “can’t” were used in place of can. The sentence 
as it stands conforms with usage. Perhaps the schol- 
ars in the grammar class may like to discuss whether 
usage in this case needs amendment. The question 
is: Ought the sentence to read, “ No one who has 
sense . . . puts any more barriers between himself and 
his fellows than he can’t help.” 





There is much speculation as to how the shoes 

will fit, but no voice is heard to say that whether 
or not Mr. Nixon is fit for Croker’s job, it is a pity 
te divert his useful and abundant energies from a 
job in which his rare capacity has been demonstrated. 
Mr. Nixon designed the Oregon. What has a man who 
can design ships like the Oregon to do with such 
work as being boss of Tammany? It is like making 
Rudyard Kipling a cabinet minister. No one is al- 
lowed to be ignorant that Mr. Kipling has ideas about 
the administration of government, and especially about 
war, but we should all grumble if he were called to 
oflice. We grumble as it is, because his poems have so 
much politics in them. We want Mr. Kipling to write 
books. Just so we want Mr. Nixon to build ships. 
Look what his training has been. He graduated at 
the Naval Academy in 1882, at the head of his class, 
and was sent by the Naval Academy to the Royal 
Naval College at Greenwich, England, for further in- 
struction. In 1884 he was transferred to the con- 
struction corps of the navy. In 1890, after designing 
the Oregon, Indiana, and Massachusetts, he resigned 
from the navy and became superintending constructor 
at the Cramp ship-yard at Philadelphia. In 1895 he 


S" Lewis Nixon is to step into the shoes of Croker! 


set up a ship-vard of his own at Elizabeth, New Jersey, 


where he has since built many ships. But he got in- 
terested in Tammany politics, and Mayor Van Wyck 
appointed him President of the new East River Bridge 
Commission. ‘That was well enough as a supplement- 
ary task, for which he was well equipped. But it will 
be hard to. make the leadership of Tammany a sup- 
plementary task. Mr. Nixon is very able, and Tam- 
many, doubtless, needed him, but he didn’t need Tam- 
many, and it seems a pity that Tammany has got him. 


@A. 


R. SCHWAB of the Steel Corporation, whose 
M reported exploits at Monte Carlo have lately 

made so much noise in the newspapers, has, 
doubtless, come to a sad realization that he is a 
pretty big man in a very small world. Mr. Schwab 
went abroad to rest, and incidentally to have some 
fun. The most restful thing for a man who is not 
really ill is a change of occupation. That, presumably, 
was what he was after at Monte Carlo. He could not 
have gone there to make money, for that is what he 
does with great success at home. It would have been 
no change for him to make more money. That would 
only have made him more tired. But he needed change, 
and it may be that at Monte Carlo he has been trying 
to lose some money, to see if it would not rest him 
and do him good. One cannot judge from the news- 
paper accounts what success he has had. It has been 
reported that he broke the bank once or twice, which 
is a discouraging incident to a tired man in search 
of recuperative losses, but apparently he persevered, 
and we all know he is a hard man to beat, so perhaps 
he lost in the end. 

Now gambling at Monte Carlo is rated by the vul- 
gar as gambling, and not as a mere remedial exercise, 
and as many persons think gambling is wicked, Mr. 
Schwab has been a good deal criticised for his choice 
of diversion. Probably he forgot how small the earth 
has grown, and thought himself at liberty to profit 
by any form of relaxation that seemed harmless and 
inviting. But he knows better now. 

Mr. Schwab who broke the bank (if he did break 
it) is the Mr. Schwab whose advice to young men has 
been so extensively circulated. It is he who thought 
and said that the school of hard work and normal 
training turned out better money-makers than the col- 
leges. What he said was true enough, but now the 
colleges will be rubbing it into him that education 
increases the number of the things in which a man 
is able to take interest, and that a man whose edu- 
cation has been fairly well rounded out can find lots 
of better entertainment in Europe than roulette. 

Poor Mr. Schwab! How mad he will be! Long 
before this paragraph reaches the indulgent reader 
we shall doubtless hear that the reports of his aleatory 
exploits were malicious exaggerations. 


@A. 


profitable to remember that from time to time 

most of the newspapers whose reports we are used 
to trust unite in inviting us to believe stories that 
are not true, and persist remarkably in their in- 
vitation. Several years ago almost all the newspapers 
published despatches day after day about air-ships, or 
their lights seen in the clouds, in various of the West- 


I considering these tales about Mr. Schwab, it is 


ern States. All those despatches turned out to be 
lies. Again, the stories about Lieutenant Hobson and 


his feats of kissing were published at great length, 
day after day, in nine-tenths of the newspapers of the 
country. They were lies, too, and very injurious ones. 
More lately there was a crop of false stories about 
Colonel Roosevelt’s hunting exploits. They were pure 
inventions, put out as news, and offered as news by 
careful papers to their readers. Still more recently 
there has been a line of stories about the Queen of Hol- 
land. They did not originate in America, though the 
responsibility for them is reported to have been brought 
home to an American paper in Paris, but we got them 
in great quantity, and they seem to have been com- 
prehensively untrue. So the fact that there has been 
a succession of stories giving in circumstantial detail 
Mr. Schwab’s gains and losses at Monte Carlo, is not 
evidence of indiscretion on Mr. Schwab’s part. ‘He prob- 
ably amused himself at Monte Carlo, and probably 
used more money in doing so than persons with wliom 
money is less abundant, and that is probably all there 


was to it. 


March, a subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 

tee of the District of Columbia met representa- 
tives of the Institute of American Architects and 
agreed to have Daniel H. Burnham, of Chicago, and 
Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., of Brookline, submit 
plans for the improvement and adornment of Wash- 
ington. Messrs. Burnham and Olmsted invited Charles 
F. McKim and Augustus St.-Gaudens to act with them 
in preparing plans. The committee so constituted, and 
commonly known as the Burnham Committee, has done 
its work and embodied its ideas in two models now on 
exhibition at the Corcoran Gallery, one of which shows 
Washington as it is, and the other as the Burnham 
Committee would have it. 

Washington lies on the Potomac between the Ana- 
costia River and Rock Creek. The part of it which 
the Burnham Commission has concerned itself most 
about is the Mall, and all that part of the city which 


LU were a resolution of the Senate, adopted last 


It wants 


stretches south from Pennsylvania Avenue. 
to make of the Mall what it was originally designe! 
to be—a parklike connection between the Capitol ani! 


the White House. The Washington Monument stands 
at the intersection of the axes of the White Hous 
and the Capitol. The plans provide by planting 1. 
bring the monument into closer relations with the tw» 
chief centres of the city. They provide, too, for 
site on the Potomac bank for a monument to Lin- 
coln. They indicate the best development of the P 
tomac Park, and for its connection by a drive on the 
Potomac embankment with Rock Creek Valley ani 
through it to Rock Creek Park. 

As to buildings, the commission recommends thi‘ 
only public buildings should face the Capitol grounds 
that new department buildings should face Lafayetic 
Square; that semi-public buildings should go south 
of the new Coreoran Art Gallery; that the north sic 
of the Mall may be used for museums but not foi 
department buildings, and that the space between 
the Mall and Pennsylvania Avenue shall be used for 
various district buildings, a market, an armory, and 
the like. 

The commission also wants fountains spouting rea! 
water, a great garden near the monument. and baths, 
and bridges, and water parks, and a long list of 
beautifying innovations. Of course its recommenda- 
tions will not all be carried out at once, but, if we 
may judge from the standing of the men who have 
made them, they are wise recommendations, and since 
the whole country takes a lively interest in Wash- 
ington, they may, if Congress approves them, be car- 
ried out in time. What is of great importance is to 
plan beforehand the development and adornment of 
the city, and then follow, as occasion and appropri- 
ations favor, the plan accepted. Washington was ex- 
ceedingly well planned in the first place, and a good 
part of the labors of the Burnham Commission have 
gone towards emphasizing and making the most of 
the strong points of L’Enfant’s designs. 


@A. 


HE manager of the Providence Journal is in 
Algiers, and writes home that Africa is a large 
continent of surpassing richness, and that the 
French are getting ready to tap their end of it by 
varrying a railroad across the Sahara desert. When 
that is done, he says, and the Boer war is finished, 
and the various British, French, Belgian, German, 
and Italian plans are carried out, Europe will get 
iron, gold, food, rubber, and all desirable things out 
of Africa, and American cotton may fall to four cents. 
He thinks that when proper railroads, properly run, 
carry the tourist from Algiers to equatorial Africa, 
that will become a very attractive winter trip.  Al- 
together, he thinks great things of the Africa of the 
future, and good things of the Algiers of the present. 
Let Africa develop as fast as ever she likes. The 
world needs her wealth. Moreover, we have not got 
forever and a day in which to win and use what wealth 
Karth has. Sir Robert Ball, a respected lecturer at 
Cambridge University, England, warns us that another 
ice age is surely coming our way, when huge masses 
of continuous ice, starting from the poles, will 
crush their way northwards, grinding across the con- 
tinents, and carrying cold and destruction everywhere. 
Truly the night cometh when no man e¢an_ work. 
Professor Ball knows when it is coming. It happens, 
he says, every 80,000 years or thereabouts, and is due 
to “a configuration of the earth with the planets 
Jupiter and Venus in Pisces.” That makes the sum- 
mers short, and the ice-cap grows. No doubt Pro- 
fessor Ball is right and his news true, but periods of 
eighty thousand years afford a good many breathing- 
spells, even when they are partly run. 


Sa. 


York on Sunday, the Raines law might just as 

well read, ‘* No one shall sell intoxicating drinks 
in New York on Sunday unless he keeps, or pretends 
to keep, a hotel.” If the hotel-keeper finds pretence 
more convenient, as about forty-nine out of fifty do, 
the law proceeds to define how it may be maintained. 
As it works in New York, the law is comprehensively 
ridiculous, besides being actively hurtful to public 
morals, because it tempts some saloon-keepers to main- 
tain disorderly resorts. That such a law should stand, 
and should seem likely to continue unamended, is a 
striking illustration of the difficulties of the case. 
Legislation has to satisfy both the people who want 
Sunday drinks and those who want no drinks sold on 


S* far as it concerns the sale of drinks in New 


Sunday. The result is that a law that reads one way 
and works another is the law that suits the most 
people. 


R. FREDERICK MACMONNIES, the sculptor, 
M returning to America after seventeen years 

spent abroad, says he came back because he 
was homesick, and that he means now to live at home. 
France, he says, is the best school for the sculptor. 
There he should not only study, but do at least a part 
of his serious work. But, finally, when his training 
is complete, the American does well, Mr. MacMonnies 
thinks, to come home, where he finds an unmis- 
takable movement towards all that is beautiful, and 
also the wealth to make it possible for the country 
to have what is worth having. 
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Mene in his Esquimau Suit 


An Esquimau Boy’s 


American Life 


F any one doubts that Greater New 
] York is the most cosmopolitan of 

cities, let him go to Aqueduct Avenue 
and Featherbed Lane, and there he will 
find residing not only the sole Esquimau 
in the United States, Lut the only one 
living in any city in the world—see him 
riding a “ bike,” playing football in cold 
weather and baseball in warm, going to 
school, and doing other American things, 
which he had not even dreamt of four 
years ago. Though but a mere boy even 
now, he has already attained a distine- 
tion which few gray- haired Americans 
gain after a lifetime of work. A life- 
like, full-size figure of him is to be seen 
in the Museum of Natural History, in 
a reproduction of an Esquimau village, 
showing him as he was at the age of 
eight, dressed in the native suit of furs 
in which he was brought here by Peary 


in 1897. There were five others in the 
party brought on by the explorer, but 


four died of lung diseases within a year, 
and one returned to his people, though 
sick. They were of a tribe discovered by 
Peary in the farthest north penetrated by 
him. 

Mene, the name of this Fsquimau boy 
—they all had but single names—wanted 
to remain, and his wish was granted, 
Morris K. Jesup offering to become re- 
sponsible for his bringing up. He has 
lived since in the family of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wallace, who have one child, a son, 
three or four years Mene’s senior, and has 
been treated as one of the family. 

This fact has been perhaps the princi- 
pal factor in the complete metamorphosis 
that has occurred in the arctic stranger in 
so short a time. When he came to Mrs. 
Wallace he was comparatively a babe and 
savage combined. A few broken words of 
English was his sole educational accom- 
plishment, while in the way of social 
amenities he had everything to learn also. 

Willie Wallace became his fidus Achates 
and mentor. Having possessed all the 
advantages of a refined home and bring- 
ing up from birth, Mene had in him a 
good model to copy from, and constant 
association did the rest. In addition, he 
was sent to the Mount Hope public school, 
where he has been taught to read, write, 
and figure, Principal Lyons and his teach- | 
ers terming his advancement remarkable. 
The result has been that in the short 
space of four years he has been so trans- 
formed that he presents the appearance, 
manners, ete.. of any well-groomed Amer- 
ican youth, though mistaken by many for 
a Japanese on account of his racial and 
facial traits of high cheekbones, half- 
closed eyes, and dusky complexion. 

Not without constant watching and 
care, however, has the savage been eradi- 
eated. For instance, it was discovered he 
was giving his meat two bites and swal- 
lowing it without further chewing, much 
after the fashion of a dog. It was explain- 
ed to him that while that might do with 
walrus, ete., any long-continued _persist- 
ence’ in it would result in dyspepsia. It 
was found, also, that he would eat more 
meat especially—and, in fact, of any food 
—than was good for him. He would 
* stuff” himself, if allowed, until he could 
hardly move. A bath once a week at least 
was insisted on, from the first, with him. 

Speaking of the matter of food, it may 
be said that he eats everything that an 
American would, even to onions. He 


aad guided by practical experience and com- 
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Why not make 
a trial this year? 


If you begin to detect a slight odor of 
dry rot in your business —if the ex- 
penses seem to increase out of pro- 
portion to the volume of business— 
why not have a general over-hauling 
of the methods which have prevailed 
in your business these many years! 
Two heads are better than one, espe- 
cially when one knows a single busi- 
ness and the other has had insight 
into many. 


Baker-Vawter 
Business Systems 


enable you to keep important details before 

ou at all times and will help you to more 
intelligently direct matters. They are the 
result of examinations of office work in every 
line of trade and. are adaptable to any busi- 
ness, saving both time and money. 


Baker-Vawter Company’s accountants, 


mon sense, will analyze your business, 
devise and install a simple and per- 
fect system at & reasonable charge, 
which will save its cost many times. As 
often as required competent auditors 
will make examinations and reports. 


We are the originators of the Perpetual Ledger 
and many other time saving Ped fron systems, 
Please write for pamphlet, ‘The Outcome of Unintelligent 
Competition,’ containing pertinent and wholesome truths. 
Baker-Vawter Company, 
136 Washington Street, Chicago. 

Accountants, Auditors, 
Devisers of Business Systems, 
Manufacturers. 
Representatives in all Principal Cities. 























ATTENTION IS CALI.ED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT, dated January 10, in THE CITY 
RECORD, commencing on the 13th inst., and con- 

tinuing therein consecutively for nine (9) days follow- 

ing the above date, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 

tion of Assessments and _ Arrears, of perenne for 
OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the 
overt named street, in the BOROUGH OF THE 
BRON 


23D WARD, SECTIONS 9 AND 10. EAST 
158TH STRE ET OPE NING, from Third Avenue 
to Brook Avenue. < ae Deeember 27, 1901; 
entered vom a" 
VA RD M. GROU T, Comptroller. 
City of New Y fae by Department of Fins ince, 
Comptroller’s Office, January 10, 1902. 


| OROUGH OF BROOKLYN, 
NO. 1. PROPOSALS FOR FURNISHING 
AND DELIVERING 450 GROSS TONS OF 
E COAL; 200 GROSS TONS OF EGG 





Cc 
| COAL; 300 GROSS TONS BROKEN COAL ; on 


“ and parkways, as required. 
2. PROPOSALS FOR FURNISHING 
ND DELIV ERING 175,000 POU NDS OF 
PRIME SW a TIMOTHY re 35,000 
POUNDS OF RED CLOVER TAY ; 6,000 
BUSHELS OF NO. 1 WHITE CL IPPE D OATS; 
40, 000 POUNDS OF elas NO. 2 YELLOW 
' ve 000 POUNDS OF CLEAN RY 

; 4,000 POU NDS OF BEST QUALITY 
at Prospect Park Stables and Farmhouse, 

> a 


O. 3. PROPOSALS FOR FURNISHING 
AND DELIVERING LUMBER, consisting of 
pine boards, clear white and yellow pine, spruce 
timbers, planks, etc., on parks and parkways, as 
required. 

NO. 4. PROPOSALS FOR FURNISHING 
AND DELIVERING HARDWARE, consisting 
of nails, locks, tools, gardening implements, 
lanterns, files, etc., on parks and parkways, as 


required. 
NO. FURNISHING 
ING 






5. PROPOSALS FOR 
AND DELIVERING PAINTS AND PAINT 
MATERIALS, consisting of white lead, paints. 
varnishes, oe brushes, etc., on parks an 
parkw ays, as required. 

D6. FF ROPOSAL S FOR FURNISHING 
AND DELIVERING BLACKSMITHING MA- 
TERIALS, consisting of wheelwrights’ supplies, 
flat and round iron, horseshoe iron and _ nails, horse- 
shoeing tools, bolts, etc., on parks and parkways, 


as required. 

NO. 7. PROPOSALS FOR FURNISHING 
AND DELIVERING PLUMBING | MATERI- 
ALS, consisting of bowls, cast-iron pipe and fit- 
tings, vitrified drain- pine, galvanized -iron pipe, 
plumbing tools, zinc, etc., on parks and parkways, 
as required. 

SEALED BIDS OR ESTIMATES for the afore- 
said will be received by the PARK BOARD. 
at its offices, Arsenal Building, 64th Street and 
5th Avenue, Central Park, Borough of Manhattan, 
New York City, until 4 o’clock P. M., FRIDAY, 
JANUARY 24, 1902. 

For further pz urticulars see CITY RECORD. 
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The 
Handiest 


Thing 
You ever owned, 














Vhis linen eraser will 
instantly remove dirt, 
soot, and perspiration 
marks from your col- 

| lars and cuffs. Saves 
"ied linen and_ your 
laundry bills. One in 
your pocket will often 
save ma ou inconven- 

ience ** when the edges 
are soiled.” Sample, 
by mail, 35 cents. 
Silver w il reach us. 


ECONOMY ERASER CO. 


_Drawer 674. Jackson, Mich. 








BBEY’S 





JUST 





35 cents a copy 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
for February mark a new 
departure in artistic illustration. 


Drawings in 








OUT 


$4.00 a year 














FOR 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars. 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 











In Principle an? 
Practice the 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDER 


is superior to all others, Every pair 
guaranteed. The genuine has **Prea- 
ident” on the buckles. Trimesiagecnn can 
not rust. New model now ready for men 
of heavy work; also small size for boys, 
50c. everrwhere or by mail, postpaid. 
©. A. EDGARTON ~~ co., 
Box 271, Shirley, Mass. 
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cH#EW Reeman’s: 
The 
Original 


PEPSIN} 
GUM 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sick- } 

ness. All Others Are imitations ¢ 

You can make money 
while you study 


Ornamental Design 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Write for new free circular, illustrated by students, 
International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1159, Scranton, Pa. 
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in time. Sold by druggists. 
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shows no particular liking even for fatiy 
meats . fish, and train oil or any of |} 
former Esquimau delicacies would yo 
probably make him deathly sick. Chick. 
is his favorite food. He eats as much «s 
any laboring man. 

Strange to say, he is very susceptil:le 
to the cold, and shivers in flannels in Wine 
ter, at times when his American com pini- 
ion gives no sign of feeling the 
though wearing “only gauze ‘under-clot |), 
ing. 

Another seeming anomaly is that he js 
healthier in the hot weather of sumer 
than in winter. The few sicknesses frsjy 
which he has suffered in the past four 
years — jaundice, the measles, and nieve 
ordinary, slight colds—have all oceur:.d 
in winter. 

Though it is too early for any plans 
to have vet been definitely formed for his 
future, he himself now thinks he would 
like to be a farmer, and so says Wheun- 
ever the subject is broached to him, 
Mrs. Wallace has thought at times that he 
would probably choose the ministry when 
he grew up, and return to his people as 
a missionary. Bible stories he prefers to 
the most exciting hunting tale—which 
delight his American boy companion—aid 
he feels great compassion for the suffer 
ings of Christ. He also attends Sund:y- 
school regularly. Still, as he is gradu- 
ally forgetting his Esquimau, he would 
have to learn the language anew. 

He has been to the theatre occasionally, 
his taste running to such plays as * Shen- 
andeah ”—presumably on account of the 
soldiers, uniforms, ete., therein. The Wild 
West show, which he also saw, only served 
to frighten him. 

Now that Mene has attained his twelfth 
year, and has successfully withstood the 
climate for five years, Mrs. Wallace thinks 
that he has become thoroughly acelima- 
ted, but there are doctors who tell her 
that she will never succeed in raising him, 
and that he will succumb to some lung 
trouble, just like the other Esquimaux, be- 
fore reaching man’s estate. 

Mene expresses the wish occasionally to 
revisit his birthplace and people, but it is 
coupled with the proviso that he can re- 
turn here, and that his companion, Willie 
Wallace, shall go with him, so that it may 
be that it is only the result of a boyish 
whim, not any deep-seated desire. Whether 
or no, the only reminder of his former 
life to keep such thoughts alive is an 
Esquimau dog he brought with him. 























Miss Emma Bullet 


An American Woman’s 
Influence in Paris 


Q American woman impresses her 
IN reerssnatity on a greater number 

of her visiting fellow countrymen 
and women in Paris than Miss Emma 
Bullet, whose intimate acquaintance since 
1879 with art, music, the drama, and the 
social life of the American colony in the 
French capital makes the Bullet salon 
distinctively interesting. While the Paris 
bureau of the Brooklyn Eagle already 
divides honors with the Paris bureau of 
the Herald as a rendezvous for visitors 
from the States, it is Miss Bullet’s person- 
ality and her Gallic inheritance of savoir 
faire which give character to the gather- 
ings of the best sculptors, painters, and 
musicians under her roof, and to_ her 
valued correspondence in the Brooklyn 
Eagle, which she has represented in Paris 
for a great many years. Miss Bullet was 
born in Belford, of a French father and an 
American mother, came early to America, 
and was edueated in the public schools of 
Cincinnati, where her sister became the 
wife of Henry E. Krehbiel, the distin- 
guished music critic and writer. She has 
taught French in America, and English 
in France, and made a name and a place 
all her own. 
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Lord Curzon’s State Tour of India 


When the Viceroy travels through his provinces it is generally with a considerable degree of ceremony. 


He is sometimes accompanied by 


Lady Curzon (formerly Miss Leiter, of Chicago), and both are in great favor with their subjects. The 
picture above shows the Viceroy and suite crossing a bridge near Bombay 








Experimenting for 
Hardier Plants 


HE extremes of our climate — ran- 
T ging almost from the tropical to the 

frigid—make our products the most 
diversified of those of any country; and 
through the efforts of the modern horticul- 
turists we may soon improve upon nature, 
so that climatic influences will play a far 
less important part in the work. The 
limitation of certain plants to the tropical, 
temperate, or frigid zone has not been 
at all to the liking of civilized man, and 
science has deliberately set itself to work 
to overcome these difficulties, and place 
products of all zones at our disposal. No 
country could be better adapted, geo- 
graphically, than the United States for 
experimenting with the plants to prove 
that nature’s arbitrary rules are not 
absolutely unalterable. 

The reason for this improvement in our 
fruit and grain plants is found in the 
natural agricultural and trade conditions 
of the country. The investment of thou- 
sands of dollars in orchards and grain- 
fields during seasons of comparative mild- 
ness has been followed later by disastrous 
destruction to the crops and plants by 
unusually severe weather. In some in- 
stances, as in the case of the Florida 
orange industry, the cold waves that 
destroyed the trees and plants made 
periodical visitations only about once in 
ten years; but the destruction accom- 
plished was all the more aggravating be- 

















cause of the high hopes entertained by 
the growers for successful ventures, and 
because of the difficulty of repairing the 
damage inside of another decade. But 
what the Florida orange - growers ex- 
perienced, the farmers of the North have 
also in a smaller way felt. Peach, apple, 
and plum orchards that grew from small 
nursery trees to full maturity have been 
ruthlessly destroyed by blizzards and cold 
Waves just on the eve of their highest 
production. Wheat-fields have succumbed 
to the severe weather of periodically cold 
winters, and farmers have found their 
winter crop of grain almost valueless in 
the spring of the year 

Modern hybridization of plants promises 
to remove some of these dangers and to 
place the farmer above the inclemency of 
the weather at all times. The search for 
a hardy orange has been going on apace 
for years. While the California and 
Florida growers may protect their trees 
with canvas tents and smoke smudge, they 
are but temporary makeshifts. The real 
remedy must come in the form of a race 
of hardier orange-trees, which at least will 
not die even though their fruit for a sea- 
son is killed by the frost. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has for years been 
carrying on experiments with hardy 
orange-trees. from northern China, with 
the view to crossing them with the sweet 
citrus-trees of Florida. If a hybrid can 
be produced which will prove as hardy as 
the China stock, and prolific of sweet 
fruits as the best Florida oranges, the 
problem of orange-growing in the South 
will be solved. Several hundred hybrid 
seedlings are in the possession of the ex- 
perts at Washington, and from these it 








may be that one will prove so superior 
to all others that it will eventually found 
a new race of orange-trees. 

That such an accomplishment is not en- 
tirely visionary is manifest by successes 
already achieved in other branches of 
pomology in recent: years. The importa- 
tion ‘of the hardy Russian pear and apple 
trees a4 number of years ago has led to the 
discovery of hardy stock that will readily 
cross with our choicest varieties of fruits. 
These wild growths of Siberia thrive in 
the coldest parts of our country and 
Canada, and the grafts which have been 
established on them yield fruit only a 
little less delicious than that growing on 
the trees in the Middle States. Hardy 
apples and pears have been obtained which 
make commercial orcharding just as prof- 
itable in Oregon, in Washington, and in 
Canada as it is in New York, Missouri, 
or Pennsylvania. The plum and _ peach 
have received somewhat similar treatment. 
The fine Japanese plums were imported 


| into this country and worked on our wild 


which was hardy enough to 
thrive anywhere. The result is that we 
are raising better plums than ever be- 
fore, and year by year extending the line 
of limitation farther northward. When 
peaches were first raised in this country 
it was supposed that their culture was un- 
certain much above a line drawn west- 
ward from New York; but to-day some of 
our finest peaches come from northern 
New England, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
The orchards of peaches in Ohio and 
Michigan are rapidly extending, because 
trees have been found which will stand 
the climate and produce fruits of the 
most luscious character. 


native stock, 
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Bausch & Lomb 
Plastigmat f-6.8 


The Perfect Photo Lens, as the picture above 
shows, is rapid enough for the fastest snapshots, 
dark-day photography, and interior work, Each 
system having four lenses, eight lenses in all, 
giving perfect optical correction, each system 
may be used separately for distant landscapes 
or portraiture. Plastigmat f-6.8 is suitable for 
every kind of work. It is the best symmetrical 
anastigmat ever produced. Buy your camera 
with it. Buy it for your camera. 


Catalogue 580 on request. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Incorporated 1866 
New York ROCHESTER,N.Y. Chicago 
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At Banquets 


and on all social occasions please 
your guests with 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
CHAMPAGNE; 


4 
flavor, 

The only 

awarded 


an? 


on 


the perfect wine in 
bouquet and purity. 


American Champagne 


Gold a 
a 
aad 





at the 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 
Sold by all oonnen table one dealers. 


LLL 


Paris Exposition, 1900 





j-known 
one on a 


cident to 


Items such as the above 
can be seen in the papers 
almost daily. Yet many 
such men in their pros- 
perous times could well 
have afforded an Endow- 
ment Policy, which not 
only protects the family 
if the assured dies, but 
also helps to provide for 
his own old age if he 
lives. 


For cost of an Endowment at your age’ 
cut out and mail coupon below. 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept. No. 22 

120 Broadway, New York 

Please send me information regard- 
ing an Endowment for $ 


if issued to a man years of age. 


Name..... 
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America’s Best 


The most perfect of the 


purest type of whiskey is 






Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 
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356 


BSSSSSSSSSSSIGY 


The best for every 
need of whiskey 
and everyone who 
needs whiskey 
needs the best. 


N 


WARD 


It is particularly 
recommended — to 
women because of 


BALTIMORE RYE 


BOTTLED BY 


WM LANAHAN & SON. 


Ss 





& BALTIMORE. its age and ex- 

Q cellence. 

6} | ‘ 
} 

S ; 
4 Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers % 
} WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. % 
} 

c % 
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Gold Lion 
Cocktails 


A blend of the highest 
grade materials in exact 
proportions. 

Seven varieties. 

Gold Medal, Paris Ex- 
position, 1900, 


The Cook and Bernheimer Co., New York 








= Bicycle 
; Playing 
Cards 


Their superior playing 
and wearing qualities 
are recognized by play- 
ers all over the world. 

Sold by dealers. 
Gold Medal, Buffalo, 1901. 


Grand Prix, Paris, rgo00. 
Highest Award, Chicago, 1893. 


A 120-page condensed Hoyle mailed for six flap | 
| after, and now such 


ends of Bicycle boxes, or five 2-cent stamps. 
The U.S. Playing Card Co., Dept.28 Cincinnati, O. 
MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA, 


Forty-five Day» Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Personally-Conducted 
Tour to Mexico and California which leaves New 


York and Philadelphia on February 11 by special | 


Pullman train covers a large and intensely inter- 
esting portion of North America, embracing a 
great part. of Mexico, the beautiful coast resorts of 
California, and on the return journey from Califor- 
nia, the Grand Canon of Arizona, one of the great 
wonders of the country. Fourteen days will be 
spent in Mexico and nineteen in California. The 
Mexico and California Special, to be used over the 
entire trip, will be composed of the highest grade 
Pullman Parlor Smoking, Dining, Drawing-room, 
Sleeping, Compartment, and Observation cars, 
heated by steam and lighted by electricity. Round- 
trip rate, covering all necessary expenses during 
the entire trip, 8575 from all points on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad system east of Pittsburg, and 
$570 from Pittsburg. For the tour of Mexico only 
the rate will be &3 
will leave February 25, $375. For itinerary and 
full information, apply to ticket agents, or address 
George W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
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), and for California only, which | : eee 

: . khaki as a military apparel has greatly 
| increased. c 
| only clothing is made of this material, 


HARPER 


‘> WEEARLY 




















The United States Ice 


Manufactory at Manila 








Army Clothing 


HE sartorial necessities of an army, 

I always a philosophy, have been re- 

duced, in our service, to a science. 
This government expended during the past 
year nearly ten millions to clothe its sol- 
diers with a variety of apparel, equalled 
by few nations which support military 
bodies. Our troops are stationed in all 
latitudes, and therefore in all climates. 
We have them in the frozen garrisons of 
Alaska and at the sweltering stations of 
the tropics, and they are equally comfort- 
ably clad for both extremities of tempera- 
ture. It has been no easy matter to 
achieve this, and even under the present 
satisfactory condition, the soldier who 
draws too small a shoe for his foot, or 
a shirt without an allowance for the 
shrinkage of the laundry, occasionally 
finds himself in possession of a grievance. 
There are vain soldiers, just as there are 
vain men everywhere, and while the War 
Department gives to its soldiers the best 
shoe of any army in the world, it some- 
times happens that a trooper is willing 
to undergo the excruciating torture of a 
tight boot rather than display a_ foot 
larger than is dictated by his sense of the 
artistic. He pays the penalty for his in- 
discretion on the march. 

The allowance for soldiers’ clothing is 
very liberal, taking into consideration the 
varied demands made upon an outfit in 
different climes. If the soldier be in an 
equatorial station, he is enabled to draw 
clothing adapted to that climate, and is 
not required to wear garments considered 
as regulation apparel elsewhere. The 
greatest problem with which the army 
quartermasters have had to deal has been 
the uniform of soldiers in hot countries— 
a subject which did not concern our mil- 
itary authorities until after we establish- 
ed permanent stations in Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippines. 

A kindred problem has been the devising 
of clothing to protect soldiers from the 
rigors of Alaskan weather, where it was 
found the heavy clothing issued to our 
troops at northern stations in the United 
States was insufficient. Extra clothing 
had to be prepared, and this supply has 
cost the government about thirty dollars 
per man, that sum being added to the 
clothing allowance of enlisted men serving 
in Alaska. Experience of one winter in 
the Territory has shown what portion of 
the original outfit could be omitted here- 
“extras” as Macki- 
naw overcoats, shoe and boot pacs, felt 
boots, wildeat caps, and sweaters are elim- 
inated. In place of Mackinaw overcoats 


| the War Department has devised a double- 


breasted canvas blanket-lined pea-jacket, 
blue in color, with trousers of the same 
canvas. A muskrat cap forms a part of 
the Alaskan trooper’s habiliment. This 
cap has ear-flaps in front, so as to pro- 
tect the face, with strips of fur across 
the opening, so as to cover the nose and 
chin. In the field the soldier is equipped 
with a “ parka,” made of blue denim, hav- 
ing a hood trimmed with wolf-skin and a 
lining at the cuff. The coat and cap pro- 
tect the head and body, while muskrat 
mittens cover the hands. Heavy fleece- 
lined under-garments complete the outfit. 
The great danger confronting the military 
force in Alaska is from failure in the de- 
livery of a winter’s supplies. Such a 
calamity would mean much suffering dur- 
ing the long months of the arctic winter, 
with no means of relief. 

Since our war with Spain the use of 


It has come to stay, and not 


but it has been adopted for tents. There 





for the Field 


were many questions to be settled before 
the authorities could decide upon a stand- 
ard sample, and the effect of sun, perspira- 
tion, and washing had to be taken into ac- 
count. The great advantage of khaki is 
in its invisibility at a distance, to say 
nothing of its toughness and the comfort 
it gives the wearer. 

The protection of the soldier from the 
rain, especially in the long wet seasons of 
the tropics, was still another question with 
which the quartermasters have success- 
fully grappled. There has been some com- 
plaint against the old-time ponchos, be- 


cause the water was shed into the boots | 


of the wearer, or, while his body was 
amply protected, his treusers were some- 
times drenched. This has led to trials 
with various types of rain garments such 
as overcoats with capes, made of khaki 
material, water-proof oilskin ponchos, ete. 

Lieutenant-General Miles has under con- 
sideration some additional changes in the 
uniform of soldiers and officers. They re- 
late mainly to the outward appearance of 
the dress of the army, although some at- 
tention will be paid to the utility of the 
garments. For field purposes that officer 
conceives it to be necessary that sim- 
plicity and comfort shall be combined, 
while for dress occasions there shall be 
such ornamentation as will produce the 
effect of “ smartness,” with due regard for 
economy. It is not proposed to unduly tax 
commissioned officers, who must provide 
their own uniforms. but there are certain 
changes which are deemed to be advisable. 
The day of spectacular soldiers’ dress has 
gone by, with the possible exception of the 
drum-major, who is still the glorious crea- 
ture of the parade-ground. He used to be 
even more imposing than he is to-day, and 
it is easy to appreciate the reverence of 
the Japanese emissaries who, some years 
ago, landed at Fortress Monroe, and who, 
in the midst of the oflicial reception, fell 
prostrate on the ground at the approach 
of the leader of the artillery band. The 
mistake was wellnigh disastrous to mili- 
tary dignity on that occasion, and several 
of our soldiers, who were unable to hide 
their enjoyment of the spectacle with the 
semblance of austerity, were court-mar- 
tialled for their grievous violation of the 
formalities of the day. 


——— 





Encourage Lacrosse 


given to lacrosse. This old Indian 

game, with its beautiful open play 
and great opportunities for the athlete, 
has, to a considerable extent, been rele- 
gated to the rear in college circles, al- 
though quite popular some years ago. Un- 
der the circumstances it is therefore 
gratifying to note that in one section at 
least lacrosse is holding its own. The 
Intercollegiate Lacrosse Association for 
next season will be composed of teams 
from Jchns Hopkins, Swarthmore, and Le- 
high, and there is said to be a possibility 
of University of Pennsylvania also becom- 
ing a member. In 1900, Stevens, Lehigh, 
and Johns Hopkins composed the league, 
but the last-named refused to renew the al- 


[: is a pity that more attention is not 


liance for last season, und the league was | 


disbanded. The renewal of the relations 
between Lehigh and Johns Hopkins and 
the substitution of Swarthmore for Ste- 
vens will, 
again on a sound basis. Such a league 
might with profit be extended to take in 


other colleges, and this end should be kept | 


constantly in view. 





I Will Cure You of 


Rheumatism 
NO PAY UNTIL YOU KNOW IT. 


FTER 2,000 experiments, I have 
A learned how to cure Rheumatism. 
Not to turn bony joints into fle<); 
again; that is impossible. But I can 
cure the disease always, at any stage. 
and forever. 

I ask for no money. Simply write me ; 
postal and I will send y ou an order on your 
nearest druggist for six bottles of Dr. 
Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure, for every druc- 
gist keeps it. Use it for a month, and 
if it does what I claim pay your drugei t 
$5.50 for it. If it doesn’t, I will pay him 
myself. 

I have no samples. Any medicine 
that can affect Rheumatism with but 
few doses must be drugged to the verg< 
of danger. I use no such drugs. It is 
folly to take them. You must get the 
disease out of the blood. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know 
it, and I take this risk. I have cured 
tens of thousands of cases in this way, 
and my records show that 39 out of 40 
who get those six bottles pay, and gladly. 
I have learned that people in general are 
honest with a physician who cures them. 
That is all I ask. If I fail, I don’t expect 
a penny from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
Let me send you an order for the medicine ; 
also a book. Take it for a month, for it 
won’t harm you anyway. If it cures, pay 
$5.50. I leave that entirely to you. <Ad- 
dress Dr. Shoop, Box 902, Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists’. 








White Wheat Gluten Suppositories 


Entona 


will Promptly and Permanently Cure 


Constipation 
& Piles 


Fifty cents. At all druggists or by 
mail. Samples gladly mailed FREE. 


THE ENTONA CO., Dept.Q,61 Fifth Ave.,New York. 














it is claimed, put the sport | 


DIET | 


IN ILLNESS AND 
CONVALESCENCE 


By ALICE 
WORTHINGTON 
WINTHROP 


THIS is is a — that should 
The 
author is the highest authority 
The book not 
only summarizes the best and 


be in every home. 
on the subject. 


most recent scientific opinion, 
but presents in simple, practi- 
cal form, recipes for making all 
the dishes recommended. 


$1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


1877. FOR 25 YEARS 1902. 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 

THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
has no rivals. Describe your case, and we will send 
prepaid the most complete treatise on the subject of 
Cancer and Tumors ever published, and will refer you 
to persons whom we have successfully treated that 
were similarly afflicted. 





| DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Mass. 


GOUT & RHEUMATISM 





Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS Cae 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 5O0c. & $1 / 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. pane 

















MOST PERFECT BLOCK SIGNALS ON THE NEw YORK CENTRAL. 
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The World of Finance 


HE attitude of ihe public toward the 
T stock-market for weeks—indeed, for 
several months past—has clearly re- 
flected the numerous uncertainties of the 
financial situation. There does not appear 
to be any widespread fear of the future, or 
we should have had what is called invest- 
ment-selling. If general business does not 
strike the popular mind as being * boom- 
ing ” enough to justify indiscriminate 
buying of stocks and bonds, neither does 
it appear to be on the verge of such a 
decided retrograde movement as would 
warrant investors in throwing over their 
holdings of interest-bearing or dividend- 
aying securities. Outside speculators for 
the most part are content to do nothing. 
Speculative holdings were long ago dis- 
josed of, and commission - hduses to - day 
hold fewer stocks on margin than in many 
moons. This passive unfriendliness is the 
nearest approach to bearishness that the 
average outsider ever permits himself, for 
the average man is constitutionally un- 
able to sell short just as he is right-hand- 
ed instead of left-handed. The absence of 
a strong stimulus to bull speculation at 
the moment is therefore reflected in inac- 
tivity, so far as the public is concerned, 
which accounts for the eminently “ pro- 
fessional ” character of the trading. The 
apathy, however, is not confined to specu- 
lators. Investors also have been back- 
ward in buying, the demand for bonds this 
January being much lighter than dealers 
expected. The more rigorous enforcement 
of the law by the tax department has 
made many people unwilling to buy tax- 
able securities like bonds, while a deter- 
rent to.the purchase of stocks is found in 
the prevailing high level. And even if 
stock values were lower, ample discourage- 
ment is present in the attitude of many 
States, East and West, towards corpora- 
tions, in the matter of a franchise tax. 
Speculative possibilities may induce pur- 
chases in some instances, but certainty of 
returns in the way of dividends during 
“hard” as during “ good” times is what 
the investor seeks. Many stocks which 
must perforce be materially affected by 
laws already in effect are selling on the 
basis of safe bonds, figuring on the net 
yield to the holder. 

Apart from these considerations, it 
must be admitted that the situation is 
not clear in more than one important re- 
spect. There is, for example, the struggle 
for legal existence which confronts the 
Northern Securities Company. It is idle 
to discuss the chances of a favorable or of 
an unfavorable judgment by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Eminent 
legal opinion is at variance on the subject. 
It is more than likely that a decision 
against the Northern Securities Com- 
pany’s present plans would but lead to 
the search after and discovery of some per- 
fectly legal method of accomplishing the 
same object; but it would shake confi- 
dence and cause disturbances of more or 
less importance in the financial world. 
Plans which involve hundreds of millions 
of dollars and thousands of miles of rail- 
ways cannot be changed in the twink- 
ling of an eye. It must be borne in mind 
that other properties besides those con- 
trolled by the Northern Securities Com- 
pany are at stake. 

The issue of $30,000,000 of bonds by the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad, 
which come ahead of the adjustment 
bonds of that company, did much to un- 
settle sentiment. There is something to 
say on both sides, but there is little doubt 
that in the main the public’s dissatisfac- 
tion is justified. It is the kind of finan- 
cing on which the public always looks 
askance. It goes without saying that 
nobody casts the slightest reflection upon 
the integrity or the intelligence of the 
Atchison board of directors, but it makes 
the price of the common stock look peril- 
ously high. This in turn conduces to seri- 
ous and reasonable doubts as to whether 
the ruling quotation for the stock is not 
the result of unwise “ manipulation,” and 
whether the placing of the shares on a 
4-per-cent. dividend basis not long ago 
Was not done with an eye to stock-market 
effect. The new bonds mean a fixed charge 
of $1,200,000, which comes ahead of the 


adjustments and of the preferred and 
ep stocks. It. means also that these 
Onds 


are, in a measure, promissory notes 
of the company, and that in a few years 
the Atchison will have to pay somewhat 
more than $38,000,000. The relatively 
low price at which these bonds were 
offered for public subscriptions would indi- 
cate that the credit of the company is not 
as high as the stock-market price of its 
fnormous capital steck would seem to 
Justify, 

, Following on the heels of the Atchison 
ond issue came the decision of the direct- 
ors of the New York Central to increase 
Its capital stock $35,000,000 for various 
purposes. It is to be presumed that this 
action is wise and necessary, but if raises 
Interesting questions from’ the investor’s 
point of view. Indeed, the recent  in- 


creases in the capital stocks of important 


railways through i- 
ror, ghout the country consti 


i source of anxiety to the prudent. 
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DEAL IN 


Redmond, High Grade 
Kerr & Co. ' Investment 


BANKERS, Securities 


41 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
List of current offerings sent on application. 
Transact a general banking business. 


Receive deposits subject to draft. Dividends and 
interest collected and remitted. Act as Fiscal 
Agents for and negotiate and issue loans of rail- 
roads, street railways, gas companies, ete. Securi- 
ties bought and sold on commission. Members of 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Issue Travellers’ 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 


available the world over. 





Chicago Office: Rookery Building. 
Philadelphia: Graham, Kerr & Co. 


Bills of Exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Africa, 
of Commercial and ‘Travellers’ 

Letters of Credit. Collec- 
tions made. International 
heques. Certificates of 


Cc red it. ana 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
HASKINS & SELLS 


Certified Public Accountants 
30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


204 Dearborn Street 30 Coleman Street 
Chicago, Ill. London, E. C, 


JACOB BERRY & CO. 


. § Consolidated Stock Exchange. 
MEMBERS : j N. Y. Produce Exchange. 


44.46 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
HARTFORD OFFICE: HILLS BLOCK, 847 MAIN STREET. 





Letters 

















MAITLAND, COPPELL & CO. 
22 AND 24 EXCHANGE PLACE 
New YorK 


Orders Executed for all Investment Securities. 
Act as Agents of Corporations,and Negotiate and 
Issue Loans. 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE, TELEGRAPHIC 
TRANSFERS, LETTERS OF CREDIT, 


ON 
MESSRS. SMITH, PAYNE & SMITHS, LONDON 
MESSRS. MALLET FRERES & CIE., PARIS 
BANCO NACIONAL DE MEXICO 


AND ITS BRANCHES 


Agents for the Bank of Australasia, the British 
Guiana Bank, Demerara, etc., etc. 


SCHULZ & RUCKGABER 
BANKERS 


16 AND 18 EXCHANGE PLACE 
New YorK 
(Members New York Stock Exchange) 

ISSUE 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, TRAVELERS’ CREDITS 
Available in all parts of the world 

BUY AND SELL 
OF EXCHANGE, CABLE TRANSFERS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Dealt inon New York Stock Exchangeon Commission 


BILLS 





FISK & ROBINSON 
BANKERS 


UNITED STATES BONDS and 
other INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


36 NASSAU STREET 40 STATE STREET 








ESTABLISHED 1865. | NEW YORK & BOSTON 
STOCKS—BONDS—GRAIN—COTTON E R 
Transact a general brokerage business in lots of all quantities. 
Information on financial subjects gladly furnished. Write us. 
HAYNES-APPERSON = [ies 


Noenel) 
Conatesblhe ACr. 


Winter Underwear. 


Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 
Best English, French and Swiss 


Underwear. 
Silk, Silk and Wool, All Wool, 


Cotton and Merino, 
Medium and Heavy Weights. 


Hand-Knit Shetland Wool Spencers. 


Golf Hose. 


Special Values in Men’s Fancy Halr Hose. 


Broadway A 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


Count 
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WIN EVERYTHING 


Two Mechines entered. f 

Two Machines receive first certificate. 

Two Machines make higher average than any 
other machines made in America —our record in New 
York and Buffalo endurance test. 

First Prize Long Island endurance test, 100 
miles without a stop. . 

First Prize Cup Five-Mile speed contest, Fort 
Erie track, Buffalo, N. Y. . 

First Prize Cup Ten-Mile speed contest, Point 
Grasse track, Detroit, Mich. 


Gold Medal Pan-American Exposition. 

Every machine we have ever entered in any contest has won 
first place. No failure mars our record. ve believe this is not 
true of any other make in the world. Write for catalogue 
describing our two and four passenger vehicles. 


The HAYNES-APPERSON CO., 
Kokomo, Ind., U. S. A. 
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Don’t tie the top of your 
elly and preserve jars in 
heold fashioned way. Seal 
them by the new, quick, 
absolutely sure way—by 
a thin coating of Pure 
Refined Paraffine. Has 
no taste or odor. Is 
air tight and acid 
roof. Easily applied. 
sofulin adozen other 
UH} ways about the house. 
Y Full directions with 
each cake. 
Sold everywhere, Made by 
STANDARD OIL CO. 
aes ef. 









































20eh o5N ek LAUNCHES 
ELECTRO-VAPOR 

were used exclusively at the Pan-American Exposition because 
they are the best. They are elegantly finished, simple, seawor- 
thy, safe, reliable. Stock sizes, 15 to so feet. $150 and up. Send 
roc. for handsome catalogue of Steam and Sail Yachts, Row 
Boats, Canoes, etc. ler now; avoid spring rus 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., (Box 17), Racine, Wis. 











WHITMANS 


CHOCOLATES 
ann CONFECTIONS 
a = 


Pure, Fresh, "aioe 
Delicious. 
Sold everywhere. 



















STEPHEN F. 
WHITMAN & SON, \, 
1316 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia. 













FLORIDA. 





Two Weeks’ Tour via Pennsylvania 
Ratlroad. 


The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the 
season to Jacksonville, allowing two weeks in 
Florida, will leave New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington by special train on 
February 4. 

Excursion tickets, including railway transpor- 
tation, Pullman accommodations (one berth), 
and meals en route in both directions while trav- 
elling om the special_train, will be sold at the 
following rates: New York, $50.00; Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg, Baltimore, and Washington, $48.00; 
Pittsburg, $53.00; and at proportionate rates 
from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information 
apply to ticket agents, or to Geo. W. Boyd, As- 
sistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 
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Where is it going to end? To what will 
it lead? will be asked. 

The transportation industry of the 
United States is passing through a crisis 
of extraordinary importance. We are try- 
ing to accomplish certain things in a 
half-score of years that it has taken Eng- 
land, for example, half a century. We 
lead the world in the matter of scientific 
railway methods, and this very fact has 
rendered imperative the increasing of the 
efficiency of railroads in all sections. 
Roads which a few years ago were “ good 
enough,” as, for instance, the Southern 
Pacific, must be improved enormously. It 
is not a question of seeking to increase 
the earnings; the very life of the road 
depends upon the making of those im- 
provements which are costing so much. 
Railroad men are making history with a 
vengeance these days. While it is condi- 


tions in the near future, such as the 
crops, our export trade, industrial de- 
velopments, which will affect security 


values, the consideration of remoter con- 
tingencies is not without value. For ex- 
ample, the “ community of interest ” idea, 
which has governed the most important 
operations of the financial leaders of this 
country during the past year, will in all 
likelihood end in something not foreseen 
at the time the leaders’ plans were in pro- 
cess of execution; that is, in the govern- 
ment control of the railroads. The tele- 
graphs will doubtless be taken first, both 
because their ownership is already greatly 
concentrated, and because it will be more 
on a line with certain fields already con- 
trolled by the Federal government, as, for 
example, the postal service. The concen- 
tration of ownership of the railroads will 
obviously make the acquisition of that 
ownership by the government an easy mat- 
ter. 

It is a fact that economic problems have 
a curious habit of working out their own 
solution in directions totally unexpected 
by the shrewdest observers. See what the 
narrow-gauge fallacy did for the country 
and how it affected the standard-gauge 
roads. In the early seventies there was a 
theory that narrow-gauge lines not only 
could be built for than standard 
gauge, but could be operated much more 
cheaply. The theory proved fallacious, and 
the roads, in order to continue to exist, 
were “standardized.” It meant more rail- 
reads than any one foresaw when the nar- 
row-gauge craze was rampant. 

Going further back, to the building of 
the very first steam railroads in England. 
At that time no one dreamt that the rail- 
ways would haul freight. The first roads 
were built exclusively to carry passengers. 
Merchandise was transported and could be 
transported only in canal-boats or in 
carts. Nobody, expert or layman, would 


less 


| have believed that the steam roads would 








one day, and not far distant, at that, 
carry much more freight than passen- 
gers. 

To-day trolley lines are _ building 


throughout the breadth of the land. In- 
deed, there appears to be overbuilding. 
These lines are built exclusively for pas- 
sengers, just as steam railroads at first. 
Great length with these trolley lines is 
practicable but not yet profitable, exactly 
as with steam railroads at the time Ste- 
phenson built the “ Rocket.” But who can 
tell what the relation of trolleys to steam 
railroads will be twenty-five years hence? 
When will the holders of the securities of 
steam roads begin to talk apprehensively 
of “ the trolley peril ”? 























Prince Arthur of Connaught 


This young man, a nephew of the King, is a 
Second Lieutenant in the Seventh (Queen’s Own) 
Hussars, and has gone with his company to Africa. 
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WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
' Baltimore, Md. 


That’s All! 
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“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 


Esterbrook 
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varieties of 


When Williams’ Soap he uses 
His face is full of bliss, 


But when he tries the other kinds 
He always looks like this. 





A Not Uncommon Experience 


*¢T have always used Williams’ Shdving Soap, with the greatest satis- 
Its thick, creamy, cooling lather has made shaving a pleasure. 

‘“*Recently I was persuaded to try another soap, which the dealer 
assured me was ‘just as good as Williams’, and alittle cheaper.’ I simply 
! The lather dried very quickly, my face itched and smarted, 
and it was torture to shave. 

“It will be a cold day when I am again induced to accept a substitute 
for the famous Williams’ Shaving Soap.” 





Williams’ Soaps are prepared by the only'firm in the world making a 
specialty of Shaving Soaps, and represent the skill and experience of over 
| 60 years devoted to the difficult problem of making a perfect soap for 
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substitute. 











Works, Camden, N. J. 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 





26 John Street, N.Y. 
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‘Manhattan Theatre | 
‘HON. JOHN GRIGSBY 

| 

| 

| 


with FRANK KEENAN. 


Evenings, 8:20. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2:15. 















protection. 


Consider What the Future 


of your family would be with- 
out the income you now provide. 
Life Insurance is the one means 
by which you can make certain 
their future support, and you 
‘should provide them with its 








President. 





free, sample Whole Life 





Fill out the following form and mail it to us. 


Without committing myself 10 
any action, I shall be glad to recetve, 


Policy 








jomeowoen THE PRUDENTIAL jou: orric, 


Insurance Company of America 


B’dway & 33 St. 
New York 


Williams’ oe sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 


| WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 25c. 
GENUINE YANKEE SHAVING SOAP (Rd. or Sq.), 10c._ LUXURY SHAVING TABLET, 30. ' 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP (Barbers), 6 round cakes, 1 Ib., goc. Exquisite also for Toilet. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


SWISS VIOLET SHAVING CREAM 


DrespEN 
SyDNEY 














Prompt Relief for 


Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, 
Bronchitis, 
Boarseness«uSore Throat 
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